10 hours closer to Mexico City 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK ‘AT IT WE’RE GET- 
TING CLOSER TOGETHER. Closer in understanding, 
as good neighbor nations, closer in friendship, and NOW 
... 10 hours closer in actual running time. 

Faster international train schedules 
Mexico City Playground 10 hours closer to New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and thousands of other rail points. 


IMPORTANT. Due to Mex- 
ico’s unprecedented popularity 
among travelers, it is wise to make 
hotel and sightseeing reservations 
through your local travel agent be- 
fore leaving for FIESTALAND. 
And be sure he includes in your 
itinerary side trips to some of Mex- 
ico’s untouched byways: Guanajuato, 
Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Urun- 
pan, Lake Patzcuaro, Oaxa-a, Ja- 
lapa, etc., etc. 


The Mexico you'll love best is the 
Mexico of the Indian village. Here 
you'll find escape from auto roads 
and tourist thrones. Cozy, up-to- 
date hotels and adequate rail serv- 
ice now bring modern comfort to 
Mexico’s hinterlands. 


Write for 7-Color Pictorial Map 


Send 10c in stamps or coin for at- 
tractive 7-Color Lithographed Pictorial 
Map of Mexico, a delightful pre-view 
of your own trip through Mexico’s col- 
orful byways.s INFORMATIVE 
TRAVEL FOLDER ON REQUEST. 
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of MEXICO 
201-L North Wells Chicago, Til. 
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Kashmir 
IS HALFWAY TO HEAVEN 


Until recently, the government allowed only 200 visitors 
a year in “The Land of Lalla Rookh.” Now this mile-high 
paradise is unrestricted. Three days from either Bombay 
or Calcutta, Kashmir is the favorite holiday retreat from 
May to late October. Live in a house-boat on the Jhelum, 
and seek along its cool banks the lovely Summer gardens 
of bygone Emperors. For solitude, motor up the Lidar 
Valley and camp near Kalahoi Peak, a rock-tooth rearing 
17,800 feet to the sky. For social life there’s golf, tennis, 
polo and hunts at Gulmarg. Go fishing at Sopur . . . and, 
if you’re lucky, you may land a 100-pound mahseer, the 
game-fish of the Himalayas. 

Costs are so low in Kashmir! Luxurious house-boats 
rent for $50 to $75 a month. English-speaking servants 
cost less than $1.50 a day. Come to India via Europe or 
the Orient. Get full details from Delhi House, 38 E. 57th 
St., New York... or the better travel agents. 
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Mont St. Michel by A. Karoly-L. Szanto 


RACED in a pattern of enchantment where lovely 
provinces are treasure-houses of romances, and 
fairy book chateaux visions that “dreams are 
made on’... lies the charm that is France... in 
old walled-town and quaint countryside it tells of 
days when heraldic banners gleamed in the sua 
and duchies were pawns on history’s chessboard 
~w You will find it in Compiégne where Jeanne 
d’Arc was sold by the Burgundians...in Provins 
of the Crusaders’ crimson roses... along the Cote 
d’Argent where the strange country of the Basques 
is ever fringed with molten silver... in Laon of 
the oxen gargoyles where Richard the Fearless 
once escaped in a bundle of hay. . . in the whirl of Monte Carlo, for- 
tune’s toy .. . and in that eternal carnival of beauty and exotic color 
at Nice... at Plombiéres-les-Bains in the Vosges... and, hidden 
in the Auvergne hills, the charming spa of Saint-Nectaire . . . and in 
Bourges where the hosts of medieval saints still preach their sermons 
in miracle colors in the ancient stained glass W Keep a rendezvous 
with romance in Old’France ... the finest and fastest trains with 
special rates for tourists... sleeping and dining car tariffs also 
greatly reduced... the best hotels or excellent pensions 
at rates that agreeably surprise w Your travel agent will 
arrange an itinerary and furnish tickets at no extra cost. 
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610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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this list 

(of what Southern w< 


‘alifornia offers): 


- 


CEAN: Blue Pacific waters 
gemmed with pleasure isles... 
broad sand beaches... sailing, 
speed-boating, deep-sea fishing, ex- 
cursion steamers... busy harbors, 
coves, foaming surf, quiet bays. 


[_] MOUNTAINS: Snow peaks 
high above the timber line... 
crystal lakes and canyon forests 
...endless views of orange groves, 
vineyards, cities, highways, oil 
fields and fertile valleys far below. 


ea SUNSHINE: An average of 
355 days out of the year’s 365, the 
reason solar astronomers come here 
from all the world. Bright and 
warm for winter-weary visitors. 


fe) SPORTS: Championship 
turf, auto, plane and boat racing 
.. over 60 golf courses... every 
sport in new, stimulating settings. 


Pe} VARIETY: Foreign customs 
and American industries...ancient 
Missions and modern gaiety... 
highest and lowest U. S. points 

. subtropic gardens and desert 
sand dunes...strenuous thrills and 
lazy relaxation. Fascinating movie, 
citrus, oil, shipping industries in 
Los Angeles County. 


tC CITIES: Cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles . . . celebrity-filled Holly- 
wood ... hospitable resorts like Pas- 
adena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, Pomona. 


[J NIGHT LIFE: Smart cafes, 
theaters, film premieres, night clubs 
... fun shared with world-famed 
artists, writers and movie stars. 


[[] CONVENIENCE: Even 

from New York, Southern Califor- 
‘nia is just overnight by plane, 214 
to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto 
or bus, 2 weeks via Panama. 


[J costs: Without “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season 
resorts, costs here are 15% to-32% 
under the average of 20 leading 
U. S. playgrounds, making total 
expense surprisingly moderate. 
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FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely acclaimed by travel experts 
—plans your trip for you from start to finish: what to see and do, 
how to get here, time required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 100 
photographs, maps, etc .. authentic facts available only through this 
non-profit community organization. Coupon brings it FREE by re- 
turn mail, along with new, free Official California Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone not to come seek’ng em- 
ployment, lest he be disappointed; for tourists, attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


gcc eteecercerceeeeneecees MAIL COUPON TODAY ««s2+-2s2s22ee2eneeeeeney 


All-Year Club of Southern Czlifornia, 
Div. R-11, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a South- 
ern California vacation. Also send free routing by [] auto, rail, 
C] plane, bus, [J steamship. Also send free booklets about counties 
checked: [_]Los Angeles, [Santa Barbara, [_] Orange, (J Riverside, []Inyo, 
San Diego, Ventura, [_] San Bernardino, [_] Kern, (J Imperial. 
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6 YEARS OLD 


... aged 50% beyond 
bottled-in-bond require- 
ment. 2 years smoother, 
yet priced about the 
= same as a 4-year old. 
100 
Proof 


EARS OLD 
<7 _ il! 
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Orient travelers! Include 
this amazing river voyage— 


FROM SHANGHAI 


Sail in a trim British steamer over 
a thousand miles of grandeur and 
adventure... calling at Nanking, 
Hankow and a score of other 
ports all the way to Chungking! 
Be sure to include it in your tour 
or your world cruise. And let the 
same famous Line of steamships 
take you on from Shanghai... 
north to Dairen and Tientsin 
...oOr south to Hong Kong, 
Canton, Bangkok, Singapore... 
with visits en route at fascinat- 
ing ports that few tourists have 
ever seen. Get full information 
from the Tour Department of 
Cunard White StarLine, General 
Agents, 25 Broadway, New York. 


CHINA NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 
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Baltimore offers no 
finer address than The 
Belvedere. Recently 
modernized throughout, 
its uptown location and 


excellent facilities ap- 
peal to those who want 
the utmost in comfort 
and convenience. 


Rates begin at $4.00 


JOHN R. FOLGER, 
Manager 


PLENTY OF & 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Cool roof garden. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Hotel in Washington 


with a “No Tipping” policy in every de- 
partment. Popular with men and women 
travellers. Celebrated cuisine. 5 minutes’ 
walk from Ui S. Capitol. 300 rooms. 
Rates $2-$8 including full hotel service. 


ke DODGE Hod 


On Capitol Hill 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Finest Hotel 
South of the Line. 
Tasteful, brilliant, 
distinctive. Enjoys 
a world-wide cli- 
entele. Delightful 
cuisine & service. 
Telegraphic Address: 
‘Austraotel, Sydney’ 


the 


Au stralia Hotel 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Your Trip 


End It 
Right 


Start It 
Right 


STAY AT THE 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 
IN NEW YORK 


HE beginning and end of your trip should be as 
full of new pleasures and experiences as the trip 


itself. And it will be, if you stop at the American 
Woman's Club. 


In addition to the beauty and conveniences of your 
room with its private bath, you'll enjoy the special 
features of five roof gardens, of numerous and spa- 
cious lounges, of a swimming pool and free plunges 
every morning, of an outdoor patio garden for lunch- 


ing and dining. 


And if you want to take advantage of all the entertain- 
ment and interest New York offers, they're all nearby. 
The clubhouse is within a few minutes of Times Square, 
near shops and department stores. Equally conve- 


nient are railroads, piers and steamship offices. 


Every care will be given your luggage, mail, phone 
messages and packages. An information bureau will 
look up any travel information you seek, make reser- 


vations and buy tickets, if you wish. 


And all this is possible at rates that are economical: 


Single with bath, per day 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Double with bath, per day 
$4.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. ¢ Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 a 
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Swimming Pool, Hotel Playa de Cortés 


Winter brings little change to Mexico’s 
West Coast. The summer rains stop. The nights grow cooler. 
But a summer sun still shines warmly in clean, blue skies and 
a spirit of fiesta is in the air. 


Even as you read this, laughing people are splashing around 
in the outdoor pool at Southern Pacific’s Hotel Playa de Cortés 
at Guaymas...tangling with the sturdy totoaba* in nearby San 
Pedro Bay...sitting on the sidewalk in front of Mazatlan’s Ho- 
tel Belmar, listening to a mariachi serenade... buying sarapes 
from the station vendors at Navojoa... browsing through the 
marvelous outdoor markets of Guadalajara. 


You'll miss all this life and color unless you include the West 
Coast in your train trip to Mexico City. Low roundtrip fares 
permit you to use Southern Pacific’s West Coast of Mexico 
Route one way. 


For a new rotogravure folder describing the West Coast of 
Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. TR-11,310 South Michigan 


‘Boulevard, Chicago. For de luxe booklet with large map in full 


colors, enclose 25c in stamps or coin. 


*White Sea Bass. Average weight 160 pounds. 


Southern Pacific 
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THE LAST OF BURMA’S GOLDEN CITIES 


THE romance of the fabulous East lives 
and breathes in the Burmese city of Man- 
dalay. Here mud-mortar walls fling their 
dark purple shadows against the broken 
crust of a moon. Here sidewalk cafés with 
bamboo tables line the streets, and jack- 
fruit trees and toddy palms droop in the 
soft warm air. 

At night, in the shadowy gloom, long lines 
of pillars march off down the street, making 
a colonnade, and as in Paris on a warm 


AWAITING THE SACRED FLAMES 


For the cremation ceremonies of an 
important Buddhist priest in Burma fan- 
tastic figures and edifices are constructed. 
The actual cremation takes place in the 
ornate edifice on the back of the lion 
at the left. The photograph at the top 
of this page shows a typical monastery 
andl pagoda near Mandalay. 


By JOHN and WILLIAM BARNES 


evening, but without the glitter of white 
serving jackets and brilliant electric lights, 
the residents of Mandalay sit sipping their 
drinks. From a balcony overhead drifts 
the thin-drawn whine of Oriental music, 
shot through with the clip-clop of a horse’s 
hoofs and the clang of a gharry bell. 
After the four hundred mile trip up the 
Irrawaddy River from Rangoon to Man- 
dalay, the traveler approaches the modern 
city from a better vantage point than that 
afforded by the train. It was from the 
steamer-landing that the conquering Brit- 
ish troops marched up through the dusty 
streets of the foreign cantonment to the 
palace city. But now the city of the kings 
stands empty, and it is the town outside 
the brick-red walls that is Mandalay. 
Almost half a century has rolled by 
since the British seized Mandalay from 


King Thibaw, who boasted he would carry 
the great peacock flag into the south and 
once more plant it on the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, But over a-century has passed since 
the English first fought the Burmese in 
1825 taking the western provinces of As- 
sam and Arakan away from King Bagyi- 
daw who, it is said, later became insane 
from brooding over his losses. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the insanity of the kings of the 
Alompra Dynasty is infamous in history, 
for their madness resulted from the unnat- 
ural custom of marrying their own sisters. 

Tharawaddy, son of King Bagyidaw, suc- 
ceeded the mad king, only to become in- 
sane like his royal father. Pagin Min, son 
of Tharawaddy, was an insolent monarch 
whose high-handed tactics brought on the 
Second Burmese War in 1852, resulting in 
the annexation of Lower Burma to the 
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British Dominions in the follow- 
ing year. 

When this happened, Mindoon 
Min, the next to the last of the 
Burmese kings, usurped the 
throne. He was the wisest and 
best king that Burma ever had. 
He did not kill his deposed 
brother, Pagin Min, but allowed 
him to live in a sumptuous prison, 
surrounded with luxury and by 
his favorite royal peacocks, and 
for over thirty years peace reigned 
in Burma. Mindoon Min even 
sent an embassy of friendship to 
Queen Victoria of England in 
1872, and letters were sent in 
reply from Queen Victoria, the 
Prime Minister and the Viceroy 
of all India. When the returning 
embassy arrived at Mandalay, it 
was met by a flotilla of fifty gild- 
ed war boats, and carried to the 
palace with an escort of elephants. 

In the Alompra Dynasty the 
succession did not devolve upon 
the eldest son. When a king lay 
upon his death bed, intrigue ran 
high, and plots were quickly 
formed in the women’s quarters. 
Of all the princes in the court 
of Mindoon Min, the Thibaw prince was 
the most favored. He loved Supaya-lat, 
the middle princess, and sent her passionate 
love letters enclosed in envelopes of pure 
beaten go!d. The mother of Supaya-lat, 
Sinbyew-mashin, was a bold and unscru- 
pulous woman, and she determined that 
upon the death of Mindoon Min, Prince 
Thibaw should be king. 

At last Mindoon Min lay gasping upon 
his death bed, and Sinbyew-mashin, seiz- 
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the richest provinces of British India, Burma 


possesses magnificent resources in timber, silver, zinc, lead 


and tin. 


The Irrawaddy River, a thousand miles long and 


navigable for nine hundred, is the principal artery of 


communication. 


ing the opportunity which awaits the lion- 
hearted in all Oriental courts, dispatched 
pages to all the princes ordering them, in 
the name of the king, to repair at once to 
the palace. When the princes obeyed, she 
had them seized and thrown in prison, and 
around the quarters of their mothers, aunts, 
wives and daughters, she placed a guard. 
When Mindoon Min died, 
prince rode the crest of the wave of in- 
trigue to mount the Lion Throne. 
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the Thibaw' 


But King Thibaw lived to fear 
and hate the gay and passionate 
little maiden, Supaya-lat, whom 
he had elevated to the position of 
sole queen. Many a laughing, 
dusky young waiting-woman of 
the court who basked in his favor 
fell beneath the queen’s jealous 
eye and died a horrible death at 
her careless nod to the execu- 
tioner. 

Those first few months, living 
might be gay and reckless in the 
gilded court of Mandalay, but 
life hung suspended upon the 
brink of madness. The royal cap- 
tives, seized by Sinbyew-mashin, 
rotted in foul prisons and were 
fed upon by vermin until they 
prayed for a quick and easy death. 
Yet when the death order came 
from the palace, dispatched by an 
unwilling monarch too weak to op- 
pose the ruthless wishes of his 
queen, who hourly grew more 
bloodthirsty and tyrannical, the 
outcry was hideous. For three 
days and nights the death screams 
of the victims rang through the 
palace grounds. 

The Burmese manner of killing 
princes and princesses was not a nice one, 
for custom decreed that not a drop of royal 
blood should be shed. A princess was 
dragged by the huge guards, naked except 
for her loin cloth, out into the bright sun- 
light of the compound. Her hands were 
bound behind her back, and though she 
screamed and implored her murderers for 
mercy, she was inexorably forced to her 
knees, and her head bent back until her 
smooth, soft throat was exposed to them. 
Then they beat upon it with clubs. If the 
girl was young and strong, it might take a 
dozen strokes before her terrified death 
screams ceased. 

As they killed their victims the naked 
guards tied them up in scarlet sacks, and 
when they had enough bodies to load a 
bullock cart, they carried them through the 
A-mingala, or funeral gate, down to the 
Irrawaddy River. 

The crash of cymbals played an over- 
tone to the monotonous whine of Eastern 
music making a nightmare of the palace, 
and though wine flowed with a reckless 
abandon, still the King could not deaden 
the fearsome shrieks of those who died in 
agony. Driven almost to the verge of the 
hereditary insanity which always lurked 
not far below the surface of his weak 
brain, he sent out a second command more 
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A PRAYER TO HER GOD 


Women are frequent worshippers 

at the numerous bell-shaped _pa- 

gadas erected in honor of Buddha 

throughout Burma. The _ over- 

whelming majority of the Burmese 
are Buddhists. 
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inhuman than the first. The remaining 
prisoners were to be buried alive. A pit 
was dug, and in it, struggling and scream- 
ing, were forced the remaining royal cap- 
tives. But the dead would not remain dead, 
for the pit was shallow, and an arm or a 
leg or a head had an unhappy way of ap- 
pearing above the surface, so elephants, 
bellowing and recalcitrant, were driven back 
and forth over the loose ground. 

When the awful news of the massacre 
leaked out through the palace walls, Shaw, 
the British resident, indignantly protested. 
After the massacre, the state of the country 
went from bad to worse. Bands of dacoits 
preyed upon the people; the Shan States 
were constantly embroiled in civil warfare; 
Bhamo was captured by Chinese marau- 
ders; and there were raids by the Kachins 
on the lowlands north of Mandalay. Dis- 
order, too, on the Lower Burmese frontier 
steadily grew worse and became a standing 
menace to the peace of the British province. 
Finally war was declared in 1885. It 
dragged on for several years, until King 
Thibaw was forced to capitulate when the 
British forces entered Mandalay. 

With the death of the Gem City within 
the palace walls, a new city grew without. 
In 1911 it had a population of 138,299 peo- 
ple, mostly Burmese, but with a strong 
smattering of Indians, Chinese, Shans and 
Europeans. It is uncertain who were the 
original inhabitants of Burma, but the first 
invaders were Indo-Chinese of the Mon- 
Hkmer sub-family, and after them came 
the Tibeto-Burmans. The last irruption 
from the north, the Chingpaw, was stopped 
by the British occupation. 

In the palace days the only means of 
transportation were the jolting bullock 
carts, but today one takes a trolley, a taxi- 
cab or a gharry up the long main street 
that leads away from the steamer landing 


to the City of the Kings. The street 
is wide, and tropical vegetation sends 
a damp odor out upon the warm air. 

Suddenly in the distance appear the 
mud-mortar walls of the palace city, 
sending a shiver of excitement up and 
down one’s spine. Yet the traveler 
does not hasten to the walls, for the 
streets about him are crowded with a 
gay throng. Upon every corner gay 
and pretty little women with dusky 
skins stand smoking enormous cheroots, 
and now and then a careless hand steals 
upward to adjust a white flower worn 
in heavy coils of well-oiled hair. 

From the river to the red palace 
walls, cheap wooden shops line the 
street in which Indian shopkeepers sit 
on their haunches smoking hookahs. 
The ungreased wheels of bullock wag- 
ons squeak and wail over rough cobble- 
stones. In restaurants open to the 
street, the Madrasi servants of English 
officials sit with their bare feet hunched 
up on chairs, eating rice and curry, 
while the flies swarm about them and 
pi-dogs slink at their feet. 

In Mandalay the different nationali- 
ties contribute a variety of dazzling cos- 
tumes. The lungyis of the Burmese 
men, or the tameims of the women, 
are always of a brilliant hue; and it is 
not unusual to see a Burmese male 
dressed in a bright purple skirt, with a 
gaungbaung of the brightest yellow silk 
wound around his head. 

Many Indians are seen upon the 
streets dressed in their customary dirty 
white dhoties, but occasionally a mer- 
chant of the more prosperous class will 
be resplendent in a blue fez and white 
trousers of flowing silk. Poongyis, or 
shaven-headed Buddhist priests, are 
everywhere, and when they walk down 
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The Kuthodow with its forest of white 
spires is one of the most unusual architec: 
tural achievements of the Burmese kings at 
Mandalay. Below is a shaven-pated, yellow- 
robed monk with two of his young students. 


REGAL MANDALAY 


The moat which formerly protected the inner city and palace of the Burmese kings of 


Mandalay is seventy-five yards wide. 


On these waters in the brilliant days of King Thibaw 
moved the regal barges, gilt from stem to stern, and propelled by sixty oarsmen. 


Part of 


the old city wall may be seen in the background. 


the street in their conspicuous orange robes, 
carrying black umbrellas to protect their 
shaven heads from the sun, the: poorer 
people deferentially step to one side. 

Young English-speaking Burmese youths, 
educated to the government service, ride 
Japanese-made bicycles, wearing starched 
cotton suits and aping their English mas- 
ters. But most picturesque of all are the 
infrequently seen hill tribes from the little 
known jungles of the Shan States. They 
decorate their brilliant long coats and 
jackets with colored beads, and their women 
wear black cotton trousers tied at the 
ankles over yellow moccasins. These tribes 
are many—Lem, Wa and Muhso, Yoon, 
Kwi and Ako Palaung, to mention just a 
few. There are over one hundred lan- 
guages and dialects in Upper Burma. The 
Wa tribe are headhunters, for they believe 
a human head is required to please the 
nats at ploughing time. Only a nominal 
control is exercised by the English over 
these people as they are governed by their 
sawbwas, or native chiefs, who sit upon 
glittering glass thrones. 

Two-thirds of the distance up the street 
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from the river to the old palace city, the 
clock tower of Mandalay lends an Occiden- 
tal atmosphere to the new town, standing 
as it does in a small square surrounded 
by antique taxicabs. To one side is the 
bazaar, concealed from the street by a 
high brick wall. One enters an iron gate- 
way, wide enough for a gharry to pass, and 
beneath long sheds a marvelous array of 
Oriental goods is displayed by laughing lit- 
tle Burmese girls who’ make a pleasing 
game of business. Bolts of riotously col- 
ored silk, intricate silver work, brass gongs 
and ivory are displayed in little booths like 
a county fair. But further on, at the 
vegetable and meat bazaar, there is that 
strange contrast of beauty and filth to be 
found in the East, for here the floor is 
awash with dirty water, and chicken en- 


_ trails are sold by the pound. 


In a land that overflows with ease and 
plenty, it is only natural that the people 
should be gay and light-hearted. As a 
matter of fact, the Burmese people are 
generally acknowledged to be the most en- 
gaging race in the East, and their love of 
laughter, their hearty enjoyment of 


life remains with them to the end. 

They live in flimsy bamboo or board 
huts on the outskirts of the city. At 
night, after the sun goes down, the 
inevitable rat snake, which sometimes 
grows six feet long, may be heard 
rustling in the thatched roof overhead ; 
and in the flickering lamplight towktes, 
little three and four-inch house lizards, 
crawl upon the walls. There are times 
when a little brown snake with a whis- 
pering tongue, which next to the King 
Cobra is reputed the deadliest snake in 
the East, rests beneath a tan mat in a 
corner. 

When passing restaurants, the odor 
of durien is heavy in the air, that 
most luscious fruit -of the East which 
smells like a sewer. The very look 
of the fruit, yellowish and clammy, 
sticking to the~proffered spoon like 
underdone bread dough, is enough to 
turn the Occidental stomach. Yet a 
Burmese will spend his last rupee for 
one of the spiky fruits, or a dish of 
ngapee which is a pickled putrified fish 
with an unsavory odor. 

Despite the apparent indolence of 
the people many industries are carried 
on in the city. The women are skilful 
in cotton and silk weaving, and there 
are many artists who are proficient in 
the highly developed art of bronze, iron 
and wood carving. Much of the art of 
the wood carver in the days of the 
kings was expended upon the pagodas 
and monasteries built by the courtiers, 
queens and favorite daughters of the 
reigning monarch. 

The Buddhist religion plays an im- 
portant part in the life of the Burmese 
people, but many of the famous shrines 

to Buddha, built with an extravagance 
which only kings can afford, were destroyed 
by the great fire of 1892, which almost 
leveled the city. The Incomparable Pa- 
goda, most aptly named, disappeared in the 
conflagration, but other temples and monu- 
ments carry on its fame. 

Today Mandalay Hill, immediately to the 
north of the walled city, and the only 
elevation in the surrounding plain, is one 
of the greatest shrines of Buddhism, though 
the various pagodas on its sloping sides, 
connected by hundreds of steps covered 
with a roof of corrugated iron, are of com- 
paratively recent construction. 

Two immense chinthes of white stone, 
fantastically cut to resemble grinning lions 
sitting back upon their haunches, guard the 
staircase leading to the top of the hill. At the 
first landing there is a huge marble slab, 
some six feet long by four wide, which all 
devout Buddhists believe is the thumb of 
the Great Creator. 

At the very top of the hill, from the 
marble floor of a pagoda where priests kneel 
upon tan mats reading to the pious from 
the holy book of Buddhism, a marvelous 


view sweeps away down the 
long and narrow valley of the 
Irrawaddy, with the river ap- 
pearing and disappearing in a 
thin ribbon of blue. 

No accurate picture of the 
country can be gained with- 
out considering the river, for 
it forms an immense valley 
throughout the length of Bur- 
ma. Both north and south of 
Mandalay the open spaces 
along its banks, covered with 
tall, coarse grasses, are called 
savannahs, or elephant grass 
jungles, and at irregular in- 
tervals are picturesque vil- 
lages of thatched bamboo 
shaded by the green limbs of 
pipul and banyan trees. 

Over the summit of the 
hill a strong breeze blows hot- 
ly fresh, and immense white 
clouds, like fat cheeks puffed 
with air, float across the blue 
sky. In the far reaches of 
the valley which stretches with 
the smoothness of a lake be- 
tween two ridges of moun- 
tains, the paddy fields are 
flooded, and they flash like 
emeralds between the green 
of the pastures. 

lelow, directly at the foot 
of the hill, is the world- 
famous Kuthodaw pagoda with its seven 
hundred and thirty white spires closely 
bunched together so that it looks like an 
immense and frosted wedding cake. On 
innumerable stone slabs, we are told, are 
inscriptions transcribing all the Tripataka, 
or Buddhist scriptures. Looking towards 
the river, one can see the oval contour 
of the British race track, and to the 
left, beyond the walled city and seem- 
ingly close to the river, the thin spire 
of the clock tower marking the modern 
city of Mandalay. 

The Arakan Pagoda, in the southern 
extremity of the city enshrines the great 
Mahamuni image, cast in the second 
century and brought from the prov- 
ince of Arakan in 1784. Here pilgrims 
from all Burma, and some even from 
Siam and French Indo-China, come 
to worship the idol which, it is believed, 
is cast in the exact likeness of Buddha 
and once conversed with the Great 
Creator. 

To one side_of the pagoda is a sa- 
cred pool. The visitor passes through 
an opening in a low and crumbling stone 
wall which is covered with bits of moss, 
to find the slimy pool, built like a 
square swimming tank, oozing with a 
gentle subterranean motion. A laugh- 
ing Burmese girl proffers a tin bowl, 
filled with wriggling minnows, small 
brown balls of baked bread dough and, 


attains the holy rest. 


COMPLETING A NEW TEMPLE 


No work is so highly regarded as the building of a new pagoda. The 
builder is looked upon as a saint on earth, and when he dies he 
Here the devout of a Shan village in Northern 
Burma are celebrating the completion of a sacred structure to the 


top of which a golden umbrella is being raised, 


curiously enough, kernels of popcorn. 

Musicians beneath the shade of a sacred 
banyan tree in one corner of the wall play 
weird music, and ,a coolie to one side 
pours a stream of water down a trough. 
All the surface of the water is in motion 
now, with little whirlpools stirring up the 


D. H. Dickason from Nesmith 


green slime, and then suddenly 
a fat and ugly head comes 
up from out the green water. 
It is a sacred turtle which 
blinks in greedy expectation 
of the minnows and popcorn 
to be thrown him. 

The music,:grows louder; 
the coolie sweats with the la- 
bor of dumping his tins of 
water down the trough; and 
then with the popcorn and 
bread dough swallowed up by 
the turtles, the sacred rite is 
over. 

From the pagoda it is but 
a short distance to the Irra, 
waddy River which flows 
sluggishly between its flat 
and sandy shores. Gayly 
painted boats, like bits of 
twisted paper, sail the river 
with an airy lightness, while 
pulled up on the sandy banks 
are larger craft closely re- 
sembling Chinese junks with 
their high and _ intricately 
carved poop decks and low 
bows. Beside these ancient 
craft, the broad-nosed pas- 
senger steamers lie like black 
gulls against the river bank. 

From the steamer landing 
it is three miles to the palace 
city. The red mud-mortar 
walls, forming a square one mile and an 
eighth long on each side and surrounded 
by a deep moat of sparkling water, rise 
up against the azure blue of the Shan 
State hills. Curving white bridges, three 
to each side of the square, lead to the 
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A MARINE TAXI IN RANGOON 


Many oddly shaped boats are used in the harbor of Rangoon and on the waters of the 
Irrawaddy. Less than a century ago Rangoon was a mere fishing village; today it is a city 
of about 400,000 and one of the largest ports in India. 
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dance of Moldavia. 


RUMANIA 


With gay abandon peasants dance the “Sarba,” traditional 
Only their modern shoes betray 


the twentieth century. 


HER PEASANTS 


Photographs from Black Star 


The young woman from the Carpathians 
at the left wears a sheepskin jacket with 
the fur inside, while the leather is heavily 
embroidered in gold and silver or bril- 
liant colors. A metal belt hung with sil- 
ver keys and rings betokens her married 
status. Many peasants still wear sandal- 
like shoes called opanken, and even the 
women appear in high leather boots with 
spurs, symbol of the day when everyone 
rode horseback. 


HONORS 


Music for the dances is furnished by the 

peasants themselves. This fellow from the 

Bukovina plays that ancient instrument, the 
bagpipe, whose origin is lost in antiquity. 


Iv recent years there has been a-definite attemp! 
in Rumania to revive and preserve the folk arts 
and to improve the social status of the small town. 
Highty per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture; fourteen and a half of the fifteen 
million inhabitants are peasants. Although he is 
the backbone of the nation and the guardian of its 
culture, the peasant has been neglected, for the 
State has devoted itself largely to urban and 
industrial activities. 

Some of the peasants who enjoyed an education 
in the big citiesrealized_that the salvation of 
their country lay not in the cities but in the vil- 
lages and farms. A society was formed to en- 
courage students to return to their villages, to 
share their knowledge and to work for the preser- 
vation of the customs and traditions of the com- 
mon people. Through the efforts of this society 
the countryside hopes to regain its importance. 
The repercussions of this “back te the land” move- 
ment are also felt in political life. The National 
Peasant Party endorses a program envisaging a 
“peasant State” in which the farmer and_ his 
problems are paramount. 

So the peasant has become popular again in 
Rumania. Folk customs, dances and costumes are 
claiming a renewed interest among the sophisti- 
cated and cosmopolitan inhabitants of the city. 
Not only are folk festivals held in the small towns 
and larger cities of Rumania but at least once a 
year a huge dance festival is celebrated in 
Bucharest. To it come peasants of all sections of 
the country. Dressed in their native costumes 
they dance on a large meadow just as their ances- 
tors danced in these same costumes centuries ago. 


KIRKUK, CITY OF HIDDEN FIRE 


Kirkuk, which lies south of the little village of Shaqlawah, is today far more important than its medieval appearance would indicate. The exploita- 
tion of the rich oil wells in the vicinity and the construction of a thousand miles of pipe line from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean have given this vener- 


able city a strategic significance in international politics. ° 


STORY BOOK VILLAGE IN KURDISTAN 


SHAOQLAWAH, in the Kingdom of Iraq, 
has this advantage over all other fairy- 
tale towns: you can go there. To be sure, 
it lies three weeks or a month from New 
York, if you sail to the desert’s edge and 
then toil on by car. But a fortnight is 
enough, if you go first to London and fly 
most of the way from there. And as the 
earth turns, it is a matter of hours. 

Mir Hassan is the only possible place to 
land, for in the Zagros mountains land- 
worthy fields are almost non-existant. But 
Mir Hassan will do. It is the remains of 
a half-forgotten fortress, marked now only 
by the traces of its walls around a field 
of unwonted flatness. And it lies on the 
road to Persia, a mile beyond Shaqlawah. 

So you climb the stony pasture road 
through the poplars and the orchards to 
the village. You pass roofless huts with 
walls of neatly woven twigs—the summer 
homes of the village folk, you learn. Then, 
as you reach the town at last, you see that 
all the houses there are built of tidy bricks, 


pale tan or plastered smooth with straw- ~ 


filled mud. 

Like all proper story book villages, Shaq- 
lawah “clings to the side of the mountain.” 
Above it towers Safin Dagh, a wrinkled, 
snow-topped range which the Ark of Noah 
grazed before she beached. And below it 
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lies a rarely lovely valley, massed with 
woods and orchards and threaded by a 
stream. 

The mountain’s slope is steep, and the 
flat, earth-roofed huts form tan terraces, 
a broad stairway for a giant. There is 
only one real street, and this parallels the 
base of the slope; the front doors of the 
houses on all the other levels open straight 
on the roofs below. The practically per- 
pendicular alleys, full of hens and mud and 
babies, are not even alleys, properly speak- 
ing. Nobody uses them much anyway: 
there are convenient ladders here and there, 
where people amble up and down to go 
from one tier to the next. 

It is only on the street after all that 
you find the Connecticut Yankee atmos- 
phere. A handful of national police, in 
gray uniforms cut in European style, 
lounge at the entrance to the government 
Serai. On the street, too, you find the 
only two-storied houses in town. These 
have shops below and flats above, small 
suites which boast the luxury of windows 
and even mats upon the floor. Here in lofty 
elegance lodge police and post officials— 
traveled folk who have seen Bagdad, and 
heard tell of the Atlantic. 

Then, with police and windows noted, 
the only remaining anachronisms are two 
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After the World War, Iraq was entrusted 
under mandate to Great Britain until 1930 
when mandatory rights were renounced and 
the independence of Iraq was formally 
recognized. A population of less than three 
million inhabits a territory as large as the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. British, French, Dutch and 
American interests control most of the oil 
concessions which are among the richest 
in the world. 


sewing machines and half a dozen shop- 
shutters, but the latter are visible only on 


holidays. The hideous portals are formed 
of the shiny tops of petrol tins, neatly 


tacked together. Within, however, are 


dates and pungent ghee, scarlet slippers 
with peaked, turned-up toes and entranc- 
ing rows of brilliant skull-caps, those es- 
sentials of attire which form the heart of 
every turban. 

The purchase of the black and _ silver 
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HOLIDAY CELEBRATION IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


Kurds and Christians alike still celebrate their holidays in the tradition 
habits the Kurds and Christians are much alike at Shaqlawah. 


turban is worthy of a trip to the Plains. 
It is a silken thing of price, a pocket hand- 
kerchief six feet square and fringed the 
whole way round. The best ones have the 


trademark woven near the edge in the 


Persian script, and were doubtless smug- 

gled through the border. 
The main elements of clothing, however, 

the pantaloons and jackets, are homemade 
altogether. The forebears of the Kurds 
were nomads too short a time ago for 
the children to have ceased dependence 
on the flocks. Most families have each 
their own half dozen goats and several 
sheep, and a neighbor makes a daily 
business of pasturing the flocks of several 
families out on the surrounding hills. 
The felt and wool are shorn in April 
and saved for use as needed. There is 
a single dyer who serves the town, a 
dark, black-bearded man of great good 
humor with his hands stained brilliant 
shades that vary through the week. If 
it is on yarn for Mansoor’s eldest son’s 
new trousers he has been at work, then 
his hands are rusty red; but if he dyes 
the mantle Ahmad ordered for his second 
wife, the hands reflect the blue of in- 
digo. 

Any day you can see the women spin 
in gossiping groups on the roofs. Each 
from a wrist coil of wool plays a strand 
deftly through her fingers, and twirls it 
on a spindle as she walks about and 
chats. Inevitably you think of western 
matrons knitting on the club veranda. 

It is the men, however, who do the 


These Assyrian Christian women at Shaq- 
lawah are returning from the fields with 
bags of freshly gathered spring greens. 
Some of the women are wearing the curi- 
ous nose button of gold set with tur- 
quoises affixed to the left nostril. 


Swift 


al manner in their mud-walled villages of the Zagros mountains. In looks and 
Despite their religious differences they have lived in amity for hundreds of years. 


weaving, and quite a number of these heads 
of families do their own. Their looms are 
indoors in the darkest nook of the win- 
dowless room, In front of a rickety-look- 
ing contraption, made of rough boards and 
bits of twine and placed in a pit in the 
earthen floor, father sits and weaves. The 
cloth is made in narrow strips not more 
than a foot wide. This necessitates nu- 
merous seams when the garments are made, 
which doubtless accounts for the prosper- 
ous look of the men with the sewing ma- 
chines. 

I have been speaking as though the in- 
dustrious weavers were Kurds. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is the Assyrian half of the 
village—Christians all, whereas the Kurds 
are Moslems—who do most of the work. 
The Kurds cheerfully admit they are too 
lazy, and would rather buy from others. 

The Shaqlawah Christians have lived 


side by side with the Kurds for hundreds 


of years. Fortunately the ructions stirred 
up by the Turks in similar mixed towns 
were almost unknown here. In looks, dress 
and most of his habits the village Assyrian 
is identical with the Kurd. But he claims 
as forebears the people of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib. On the other hand, during the 
great days of the Assyrian empire these 
Aryan Kurds of the hills were ever the 
bane of the plain Semites, since they re- 
fused to bow to the might of Assyria. In 
the end it was the Medes, own cousins 
to the Kurds, who were responsible for 
felling Nineveh. 

The fall of Nineveh marked the start 
of a series of foreign masters for all As- 
syrians which has not ended yet. Most 
turned Christian, when that religian came 
along, as down-trodden people often have. 
Then, with one kind of bad luck following 
another—now a war among their masters, 
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THE ROOF TOPS OF SHAQLAWAH 


as 
Jocelyn Crane 


In the humble villages of the Zagros Mountains there is little to suggest the color and glamour associated with Mesopotamia’s past. The mud-brick houses 
of Shaqlawah climb the mountainside in tiers, the broad roofs serving as well for streets as for shelter. 


now a pestilence, and occasionally a per- 
secution—the most fortunate escaped into 
the hills and formed colonies among the 
lawless Kurds. For although Greeks and 
Persians and most of the waves of Mon- 
gols claimed these hills in turn, not one 
could force true obeisance from the Kurds. 
Shaqlawah itself is a typical hill town, 
and its very name, a corruption of the 
Persian ‘“‘the Gate to the Fortress of the 
Shah,” proves its ancient strategic im- 
portance. But the Kurds were always the 
real masters and went on perching in their 
castles and swooping down on caravans. 

With the Christian refugees, however, 
the outlaws got on very well, and eventu- 
ally the people from the plains acquired 
neatly all the Kurdish characters. Some 
of the dual settlements are very ancient, 
and Shaqglawah is a case in point. 

Were Hitler to visit the town he theoret- 
ically should greet every Kurd as a 
fellow Aryan, and scorn the Christians as 
first cousins to the Jews. He would, how- 
ever, be embarrassed to sort his men aright. 
Light eyes have long since become a Kurd- 
ish rarity, while the Christian women are 
quite as skilled in the use of henna on 
their hair, and find just as much time to 
employ it, as the Moslem ones who tech- 
nically have three times more leisure. 

For nowadays the most practical differ- 


ence between Kurd and Christian is that’ 


the former is apt to have all four of the 
divorceable wives permitted by the Prophet, 
while the Christian is bound to one and 
bound for keeps. But the women of neither 
religion are veiled or kept in seclusion, 
save the wives of the several important 
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men of the town, and even with them it 
is mere formality. 

There are, of course, in addition the 
actual religious differences. On Friday 
morning the Moslem goes to the mosque. 
(This, by the way, scarcely resembles your 
idea of a mosque, as there is not a minaret 
in the place, and neither does a muezzin 
call out five times a day: the Kurd takes 
his religion, like his work, rather lightly.) 
The Christian, on the other hand, sits up 
in church most of Saturday night and again 
on Sunday afternoon, if he has recovered 
from his vigil. Perhaps this is another 
example of his unquenchable industry. And 
the religious holidays and fast-times differ 
also. 

As the Assyrians are more industrous 
in their weaving than the Kurds, so also 
most of them make a point of baking their 
own barley bread, whereas Kurdish house- 
wives do their best to get it done by some- 
one else. To the Christian, however, bread- 
making is in all its steps a social function. 
In comparison the quilting bees of grand- 
mother were held by misanthropic deaf- 
mutes. In a ceaseless chatty hubbub the 
Assyrian women wash the grain, stored 
from the last harvest, in the streamlets 
trickling at the edge of town. Together 
they load the dripping kernels in baskets 
on their heads and carry them to the 
breeziest and sunniest of the rooftops where 
the grain is spread to dry. Still chattering, 
crawling about on hands and knees and 
getting tangled in their own blue draperies, 
the women pat it smooth to a single layer. 
At last they bring it to the mill. 

There are several mills, built in conven- 


ient spots across the small swift streams 
that course the slope throughout the year. 
On a fresh spring morning, when the stream 
is full and the whir of the grindstone and 
uncouth gutterals of gossip tumble out the 
door, a mill is quite the most cheerful 
sounding place in town. The one-room 
hut differs from its neighbors by being 
built of stone quarried from Mir Hassan’s 
walls. But the roof as always is of logs, 
cross-hatched with sticks and paved with 
sod. Windows do not exist, and as the 
several waiting matrons crowd the doorway 
there is only cool dimness, filled with the 
powdery pungence of mills the whole 
world round. 

The miller is large and laughs, but his 
suit is rich purple and he wears the proud 
green sash of the Mecca pilgrim. And all 
around the walls are piled woven bags in 
checks of red and blue, and shiny sheep- 
skins that bulge with meal. 

Inevitably your eyes seek and hold the 
spinning stone in the center of the room. 
It is a full yard across, whirled by a paddle 
wheel of three boards, which is hid in the 
stream beneath the floor and joined to the 
hub of the stone through a basin of hard 
wood, Above the wheel is a trough of 
tree trunk, six or eight feet long. Into 
this the grain is heaped, and from a gash 
in its midst the kernels seep in a thin 
stream through a hole in the hub and so to 
the basin. After a hectic siege beneath 
the close-fitting, whirling stone, the grains 
are ground to meal, which shoots out in a 
heap on the floor from a rift in the basin’s 
edge. A medium-sized skinful takes sey- 
eral hours to grind and the miller’s pay 


is equal to approximately twenty-five cents. 

The bread is that of our ever-so-great 
grandmothers, who baked and gossiped 
forty centuries ago and more. The meal 
is mixed with water only, and shaped in 
pancakes with a rolling pin which lacks 
handles and is but an inch thick. (Some- 
how, it is the little differences in ways of 
life that emphasize the strangeness: unfa- 
miliar rolling pins, horseshoes solid save 
for a center hole, a broom made witch-wise 
out of twigs—all these mean more than 
patent things like curving knives and 
shaggy turbans). 


In a group of three or four women one 
or two knead, one rolls and one minds the 
oven. There are summer and winter varie- 
ties of the latter. Indoors a fire is made 
in the middle of the floor, and over this 
a shallow copper bowl, about a foot and a 
half across, is inverted on a metal tripod. 
The large disks of dough are then, one 
after the other, plastered on the bowl for a 
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KURDISH YOUNGSTERS 


The children in Shaqlawah are brightly garbed in costumes that have borrowed all the vivid 
colors of the rainbow. For the girls childhood is the best part of life. They marry in their 
middle ’teens or earlier, and the hardships of domestic work soon destroy their youth and beauty. 


few minutes, flipped deftly to their other 
sides, and soon are baked into soft pan- 
cakes of olive tan. 


Many village houses, however, and all 
the summer ones among the Christians, have 
their own oven just outside the door. 
These ovens are simply pits in the earth, 
usually between two and a half and four 
feet deep, and half as wide. The fire is 
built at the bottom and the dough slapped 
against the earthern sides, all shiny and 
black from years of heat. The Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians used this kind of oven 
to bake bricks as well as bread, which ex- 
plains how Shadrach and his friends were 
cast so easily into the fiery furnace. 


But besides baking and spinning, sewing 


a bit and rocking the painted cradle—it 
seems there is at least one small child in 
every house—there is very little to do in 
this metropolis of twenty-five hundred 
where the women do not work in the fields. 
For here a man goes off alone to the 
gentler slopes between the ranges and his 
wooden plow, often steel-tipped now, is 
strapped to the donkey’s back. 

Sometimes, though, of a spring after- 
noon, the women go in groups to the or- 
chard to pick new greens for supper. They 
wrap the herbs in their long blue cowls or 
carry them in baskets. Here, too, while 
the magpies call and the first storks sail 
high in the air, the men-folk love to come 


SWORD DANCE 


Save for Bagdad there are few cities of any importance in Iraq. The small village of mud- 


walled houses is typical of both mountain and plain. 


The overwhelming proportion of the popu- 


lation is Mohammedan, some of whom are seen here in one of their traditional religious dances. 


and fuss about, although all the trees are 
bare. No one ever moves to the basket 
huts before the last of May. But in early 
March the men with sudden bursts of song 
cut poplar for new roofs or mend their 
wicker fences with twigs of thorn, and 
never mind the prickles. Just so does many 
a Yankee husband sink deep in his chair 
and mutter over catalogues of seeds before 
he pays the Christmas bills, and, in chilly 
twilight, potter in the rose-beds e’er the 
snow melts. a 

The plains women seek compensation in 
the privacy of their home by dressing in 
the gayest shades, while at Shaqlawah they 
rarely boast a change. Nor do they express 
themselves in paint, except for kohl-rimmed 
eyes and hennaed nails or hair. Their hair 
is their one personal pride: they wear it 
long with a free strand by either cheek, 
and the rest in ten or a dozen plaits hang- 
ing down their backs; usually it shows 
some kind of care and brushing. 

Their only wealth is their jewelry: old 
Turkish coins pierced and strung and or- 
naments of precious metals. Especially 
dear to a woman’s heart, and often worn 
even in old age, is a nose-button of gold, 
set with a single turquoise. This fastens 
in the side of the right nostril, which is 
plugged in early childhood. Sometimes, 
too, a woman has a cap of chaste silver, 
which shines in the heart of her turban. 
Out-of-doors, however, it is quite hidden 
by her outer head-scarf. 

These articles are her private property 
for life, whether she is Kurd or Christian, 
widowed or divorced. They are gifts from 
her father and her fiancé, and supposedly 
the latter continues to make occasional 
presents even after the wedding. Much 
of her jewelry she receives at her marriage, 
since the husband pays the father an 


agreed sum which ranges from ten dollars 
(Continued on page 49) 
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HADSCHI BEN JUSSUF STRIKES A 


Tue Arab merchant is the shrewdest bargainer in 
the world, being past master in the art of dissimula- 
tion. His expressive face registers horror at the 
ridiculous price you first offer him, cajolery when he 
counters with a demand for four times that amount, 
surprise at your audacity in raising your ante so little. 
But when the bargaining is over and you depart, well 
content with your purchase, Hadschi Ben Jussuf’s 
triumphant smile from one glittering half-closed eye 
should warn you that he’ll always win, no matter 
how little you pay for the goods he sells. 


Photographs from P1z. 


BARGAIN 


Richard S. Grant from Nesmith 


Although St. Augustine has belonged at various periods in its history to France, Spain and England, its character today is predominantly Spanish. 
Even modern buildings, such as the Presbyterian church in this picture, are built in the best traditions of Spanish architecture. The leisurely tempo of 


the city is still preserved in the sight-seeing carriages which jog t 


hrough its narrow streets. 


NEW LIGHT ON OUR OLDEST CITY 


BRECENTLY an interesting new discovery 
was made at St. Augustine. 

One April day in 1934, a gardener, dig- 
ging a hole to plant an orange tree, un- 
earthed a skeleton. Further digging led 
to the discovery of an Indian cemetery. By 
June eighty-two skeletons grinned up at 
visitors from the graves where they had 
lain since the sixteenth century. As the 
summer rolled on, the excavation continued, 
and today in the original excavation, forty 
by eighty feet, more than one hundred skele- 
tons are housed in a log building resembling 
an ancient Indian communal’house. 

A stockade of cypress posts, ten feet 
high and placed a few inches apart, sur- 
rounds the plot. This has been constructed 
after one of LeMoyne’s drawings of In- 
dian life as he saw it in 1564. LeMoyne, 
an artist with Laudonniere’s expedition 
into Florida, has left us an invaluable 


by CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


record of aboriginal life. The typical In- 
dian village of Florida was surrounded 
by a stockade. In the center was the cere- 
monial lodge which was encircled by small 
houses which looked like beehives. 

Upon the unearthing of the first skeletons 
the Smithsonian Institution was notified. 
Mr. Stirling of the Institution reported: 

“Tt would not be possible without more 
detailed excavations to determine precisely 
when or by whom the burials were made, 
but it is obvious from the fact that indi- 
viduals of all ages and both sexes have 
been encountered that this was a general 
burial place and was used during the early 
period of European occupation of St. Au- 
gustine.” 

The excavation was carried on by Ray 
Dickson of the University of Chicago. As 
the work progressed, Mr. Dickson became 
convinced that burial here had taken place 


over a long period of years. The fact that 
the skeletons are lying supine and in sep- 
arate graves indicates Christian burial. 

Much human interest can be read into 
the positions of the skeletons. Hands are 
clasped in an attitude of prayer—mute evi- 
dence, perhaps, of the message brought by 
the Spanish priests. Beads about the necks 
of babies are a token of a mother’s delight 
in adorning her child. Two types of beads 
have been found—the typical Indian shell 
bead, and the unmistakably European ones 
probably received \in trade with foreigners. 
Pot shards are thé only other relics found 
with these skeletons. 

In an area beyond the original excava- 
tion, just on the edge of the stockaded plot, 
new skeletons have been unearthed which 
do not show the Christian influence to the 
extent that the others do. More bundle 
burials have been located, which gives rise 
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aborigines a vision of eternal life. 


Beside the sunny garden (upper right) in which is still preserved the 
fountain discovered centuries ago by Ponce de Leon in his quest for eternal 
youth, an Indian Christian cemetery was recently unearthed. 
that the Spanish priests who followed Ponce de Leon brought to the 
Fort Marion (lower left), originally 
Fort San Marco, is a beautifully preserved specimen of Spanish military 
architecture begun in 1638 but. finished over a hundred years later. The 


It indicates 


arsenal incorporates part of the walls of the old Franciscan convent. The 
doorway at the lower right is the entrance to Fort Marion from the inside 
courts. This is the only doorway of the original fort which has been pre- 
served intact with its enoromus iron nails, heavy hasp and padlock and 


thick wooden planks. 


to the thought: Did the Indians use this 
same spot as a burial ground before the 
coming of the Europeans? 

Mr. Dickson has found holes in the 
garden of the Fountain of Youth that mark 
places where Indians drove great posts, per- 
haps whole tree trunks for the supports of 
ceremonial buildings. The holes follow a 
circle as pictured by LeMoyne. 

The locale of this archeological discovery 


recalls a fact learned long ago—that the. 


first chapter of American history opened 
right there in the garden of the Fountain 
of Youth when Ponce de Leon, in common 
with men from time immemorial, was seek- 
ing to retard the passage of time. 

A bronze marker at the edge of the gar- 
den of the Fountain of Youth reads: “On 
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March 13, 1513, Ponce de Leon left Porto 
Rico. On Easter Sunday he sighted this 
land and named it Florida (Land of Flow- 
ers). He landed April 3 and took posses- 
sion in the name of God and of their 
Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Castile and Aragon, Spain.” 

All explorers for Spain were expected 
to mark each new discovery with a cross. 
Ponce de Leon sank his emblem of coquina 
rocks in the ground beside the spring. Ly- 
ing exactly with the compass, fifteen stones 
east and west, thirteen north and south 
mark the year 1513. This was discovered in 
1909 after lying covered with the dust of 
nearly three centuries. 

It is said that this spring, now called the 
Fountain of Youth, received its title because 


Chamber of Commerce St. Augustine and Richard S. Grant from Nesmith 


it is the only spring not sulphur around 
St. Augustine. The spring nestles in a mass 
of ferns and tropical plants and is sheltered 
by Spanish type walls of coquina, a rock 
of shellfish formation found all along the 
Atlantic beaches of Florida. 

After five days of sampling the springs 
of the neighborhood, Ponce de Leon sailed 
away. Although various expeditions were 
sent to Florida by the Spanish in the en- 
suing fifty years and sporadic attempts 
made at colonization, no permanent settle- 
ment was made until 1565. 

In the meantime a band of French 
Huguenots under Ribaut landed in 1562 
near the present site of St. Augustine and 
in 1564 René de Laudonniere established 
Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St. Johns 


River. The Spanish king, disturbed by the 
news of these French settlements in Flor- 
ida, sent Pedro Menendez de Aviles on an 
expedition against the Huguenots, whose 
presence along the Florida coast was felt 
to be a peril to Spanish treasure ships from 
Mexico. Menendez arrived in the Bay of 
St. Augustine just as Laudonniere, dis- 
couraged by the failure of his settle- 
ment, was about to return to France. 
The entire garrison at Fort Caroline, 
with few exceptions, was put to death 
on September 20, 1565, “not as French- 
men but as Lutherans.” The French 
ships under Ribaut were driven on the 
rocks and he and most of his followers 
captured and executed by Menendez. 

Having thus exterminated the French, 
Menendez turned his attention to found- 
ing a settlement which he named St. 
Augustine, and to establishing forts 
along the coast. Fort San Mateo was 
rebuilt on the site of old Fort Caroline, 
only to be recaptured by the French 
in 1568 and its entire Spanish garrison 
hanged in revenge. For the next two 
centuries St. Augustine was a prey to 
conflicting interests, British, French and 
Spanish. Sir Francis Drake almost de- 
stroyed it in 1586. In 1763 all Florida 
was ceded to England in return for 
Havana but finally it was returned to 
the United States. In 1821 the Stars and 
Stripes were carried there to stay. 

Are the skeletons in the plot behind 
the new stockade those of the aboriginal 
people who watched those early conflicts 
between Huguenot and Spanish? Were 
the priests who came with Menendez 
responsible for the belief that prompted 
the Indians whose skeletons lie exposed 
in the garden to fold the hands of their 
dead in an attitude of prayer? They may 
well have been, because Seloy, the original 
Indian village, became Nombre de Dios 
and the site of the first Christian Mission. 

A few yards from the Indian cemetery 
is the baptistry whose water,-it is believed, 
was used to baptize the converted Indians. 
The sulphur has so corroded its walls that 
the water looks a heavenly blue. Can the 
sign of the cross have been made by 
Menendez’ priests with this very water on 
the heads of the tenants of the cemetery 
but a stone’s throw from the well? 

St. Augustine was once a walled city. 
All that is left of this defence is the gate, 
thirty feet high. Inside the gate and to the 
left stands Fort Marion on a wind-swept 
hill overlooking Matanzas River. 

Fort Marion is a perfect example of a 
medieval fortification with moat, draw- 
bridge, barbicon, sally-port and portcullis. 
There are seventy guns upon coquina walls 


Richard S. Grant from Nesmith 


twenty-five feet high, twelve feet thick at A wall and moat formerly ran across the peninsula at the northern end of St. 
the base, and nine at the top. The defend- peers. Today, peneven, only the ed pate naan ROD). Fort Marion, 
es . . wilh its massive coquina walls twenty-five feet high, twelve feet thick at the 

-ers of St. Augustine meant business in base and nine at the top fared better and withstood both English and French 
those early days. The fort was never assaults during two centuries of conflict. The oldest house in the United 
(Continued on page 54) States (bottom) at 14 St. Francis Street is supposed to have been a hermitage 

for the monks who came with Menendez and presumably converted the 


Indian to Catholicism. 
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J, Lane Miller 


As seen from a ship approaching from the southwest, the southernmost tip of Gibraltar resembles the Matterhorn, At the left may be seen some 


sections of the shore batteries and the barracks. 


WAR CLOUDS OVER GIBRALTAR 


J. Lane Miller 


By MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


THE past few months have furnished 
a perfect illustration of the significance of 
“the world’s most valuable rock.” It is 
the thermometer which registers the heat 
of politics at any given moment in the 
seething blue cauldron of Mediterranean af- 
fairs—a cauldron which we have seen 
bubbling at the boiling point in such coun- 
tries as Egypt, Palestine, Spain and Tur- 
key. When Abyssinia smoked with the 
fires of the invaders last winter, the British 
Lion at “Gib” thrust his paws out menac- 
ingly into the Mediterranean as he called 
for the Home Fleet to join the southern 
units. When sanctions against Italy were 
lifted British submarines together with 


At Ceuta in Spanish Morocco a 
splendid new dock accommodates 
large ocean liners. From this dock 
sailed the first contingent of 
General Franco’s Moorish soldiers 
at the outbreak of the rebellion 
against the Spanish government. 


flotillas of destroyers and other fighting 
ships stationed at Gibraltar during the 
Ethiopian crisis pulled up anchors and 
steamed away for home ports. When we 
were in Gibraltar last July, nearly all the 
Home Fleet had gone, but we saw the 
battleships, cruisers and submarines remain- 
ing as we stood on the Old Battery which 
runs along the harbor as far as Europa 
Point, the southern tip of the peninsula. 
Only a few days later, when civil war broke 
out in Spain, additional ships were called 
back. General Franco, the Rebel leader, 
who had already won the trust of the 
Moroccan garrisons, the best-trained and 
best-equipped troops of Spain, threw a sur- 
prise force across the Straits from Ceuta. 
An early surrender of the Government was 
expected. “No earthly power can stop our 
triumphant movement,” said Franco. ‘‘Spain 
shall be saved.” So during the week-end 
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A WINDOW LOOKING TOWARD SPAIN 


This view from the Galleries in the Rock of Gibraltar shows the neutral ground lying between 
Britain’s fortress and the Spanish town of La Linea. Since the outbreak of the revolt in Spain 
thousands of refugees have passed over the roadway from La Linea seeking safety in Gibraltar. 


of July 19 he landed his Moroccan troops 
and parts of the Spanish Legion on the 
mainland. At once, thousands of refugees 
began to pour into Gibraltar from the bor- 
der at La Linea, expecting shelter or aid in 
getting sailings on outgoing ships. 
Narrow. streets, already congested with 
a cosmopolitan population, became seeth- 
ing masses of war-driven wanderers, ad- 
mitted one by one, with hands over head. 
Old barracks were opened, tents pitched, 
sheds and parks put at their disposal, until 
even the hospitality of Gibraltar had to 
call a halt. British civilians, many of 
whom live over the lines in La Linea, ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting back and 
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forth. When Spanish shells fell over the 
Rock, near Royal Air Force Headquarters, 
and shipping was menaced, the British Lion 
was ready to roar flames from his many 
nostrils in the Galleries. 

To understand the nervousness of the 
roused Lion, we must understand the 
strategic position he occupies. Then we 


‘shall understand why the bombing of AI- 


geciras across the Bay, or the shelling of 
Ceuta from mid-Straits, or the burning of 
Malaga caused alarm. The Crown Colony 
of Gibraltar is a rocky-headland 1396 feet 
high, thrusting itself directly south into 
the Strait connecting the Atlantic with the 
Mediterranean. Its area is only three miles 


long by three-quarters of a mile wide. IL 
is the jumping-off place from Europe, 
leading toward the forbidding highlands 
of Morocco and the Riff. Surrounded 
on three sides by water, it joins the Span- 
ish frontier only by a narrow sandbar 
known as “Neutral Ground,’ beyond 
which is La Linea de La Conception 
with its bull-ring plainly visible from 
the Rock. Gibraltar is all but an is- 
land—and could be made quite so by 
flooding ‘“‘the inundation” lagoon. In 
this exclusive position, the British Lion 
can afford to be independent. He 
crouches on his long paws and snarls, 
while his flanks are guarded by argos- 
eyed aircraft of the R, A. F.. The yery 
life. of many a nation depends upon 
keeping Gibraltar Straits open for ship- 
ping. 

For most travelers, the Rock is best 
come upon from an east-bound steamer. 
We have not cruised around the Mediter- 
ranean time after time without sensing 
when it is worth while to get up at 
three o’clock, for example, to see our- 
selves sail past Stromboli, the island of 
fire which sends red torrents rolling 
into the sea, dividing its own population 
into two areas. It is never a hardship 
to come on deck in time to see our 
ship being whirled between Scylla and 
Charybdis at the Straits of Messina. 
And we are always repaid by “Old Gib” 
when we go forward before daybreak 
to cruise along the rugged, mysterious 
coast of North Africa while a flotilla 
of huge Mediterranean stars floats out 
to welcome us east. From the tip of 
Cape Spartel, Livingston’s Dark Con- 
tinent flashes its powerful light twenty- 
five miles away. On our starboard looms 
a grim outline of conical peaks, the last 
of the Atlas Range. 

On the larboard, streaks of dawn il- 
lumine the coastline of southern Spain 
with jagged Sierras beyond. Someone 
shouts, “We are passing Cape Trafal- 
gar!’ Here Lord Nelson died in the 
naval encounter against Spanish and 
French frigates outnumbering his own 
—but not before he had won a victory 
which ended Napoleon’s hope of invad- 

ing the British Isles. We can understand 
now the raison d’étre of the Landseer stone 
lions in Trafalgar Square at the foot of 
London’s Nelson Monument. 

Daylight comes now to the white Moor- 
ish town of Tarifa, the southernmost town 
in Europe, two whole degrees south of 
Italy’s boot. And through the dawn- 
streaked waters schools of porpoises 
plunge past our ship. But dolphins take 
second place as two trim British cruisers 
steam out from Admiralty Harbor with 
the sun gilding the summit of the Rock 
behind them, making it look amazingly 
like a crouching lion, with its paws thrust 
toward Africa. All the details of Gibraltar 


BRITISH WARSHIPS NEAR GIBRALTAR 


furovean 


The warships of Great Britain’s navy are familiar sights in the waters near Gibraltar, one of the Empire’s most important naval bases and one of the most 
powerful fortresses in the world. These warships were photographed from a scouting plane as they were steaming in single file formation. 


now begin to appear: Waterport Wharf 
where passengers land; Admiralty Basin, 
enclosed by moles and offering anchorage 
and dry-dock and fueling for the largest 
dreadnaughts ; a snug inner “nook” where 
submarines can nest safe from mines; 
mother-ships with airplanes; ferries to Al- 
geciras; tiny Spanish fishing-boats; “bum- 
boats” full of cigarettes and cheap silk 
scarves for tourists to pull up in baskets 
to their decks. We can well believe that in 
normal years seven thousand craft put in 
here. It is the 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue of Sea traffic. 

On top of the rock are seen a few 
guns, poised for action, and signal stations 
and wireless antennae. In the solid heart 
of the Rock are the famous Galleries like 
deep-socketed eyes. Millions of pounds 
sterling have been spent on this elaborate 
system of underground defense begun dur- 
ing the siege of 1779. Once they were the 
world’s largest military excavation, but 
now they surrender honors to the un- 
derground French fortresses along the 
German border. As threats to Gibraltar 
have come during the years, the tunnels 


and guns have increased, until now local 
tradition says that there is “a gun for every 
year of the Christian era.’ But as every- 
one knows, many of the Gallery guns are 
quite obsolete and would blow to pieces if 
fired. Only the Upper Galleries are strate- 
gic. Their secrets are revealed to few. 
The chief value of the Lower Galleries is 
the superb vista they offer travelers, who 
enter near the old Moorish Castle to view 
the panorama over Algecrias Bay to Neutral 
Ground, and the rusty hills of bloody 
Spain. The more distinguished you are, 
the more Galleries you are shown. British 
subjects see more than the foreigners; a 
Haile Selassie is escorted through still 
more. Few ever see the long-range guns 
which can shoot across the Straits to 
Africa. 

The Rock hides other treasures besides 
guns and bomb-proof storage for muni- 
tion. Anthropologists found in Forbes’ 
Quarry some years ago the skull of a Gib- 
raltar woman who lived some odd 200,000 
years ago. In St. Michael’s Cave one thou- 
sand feet above the Mediterranean, science 
sees another home and shrine of prehistoric 


man—a palace and a “Gothic cathedral’’ 
whose pillars, said a grinning Cockney sol- 
dier to us, “are gleaming stakalites.” 

The most important thing inside the 
Rock, however, is the unique series of 
tremendous reservoirs for storing sufficient 
water to supply garrison and town in time 
of siege. No feature of an isolated fortress 
like Gibraltar is more important than the 
water supply. The Rock has the only sys- 
tem of its kind in the world. This system 
is based on an ingenious device for arrest- 
ing rainwater as it falls on the precipitous 
east face of the Rock at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Buy a ticket for a shilling 
near the Moorish Tower of Homage on 
the west side of the Rock, and you will 
find yourself walking a half mile straight 
through its solid granite heart, until you 
emerge into daylight again on the east face, 
high above the Mediterranean. On your way 
you will pass a series of reservoirs blasted 
out of the natural scarp. Some are four 
hundred feet by forty feet and twenty-two 
feet deep. These hold two hundred million 
gallons each. Others, half as long, contain 
two hundred million gallons. And there 
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PILLAR OF HERCULES 


For centuries the giant bulk of Gibraltar marked the limits of enterprise to the seafaring people of the Mediterranean. The first important fortifications 
on the Rock were completed by the Moors in 742. After subsequent struggles between Moors and Spaniards, Gibraltar was captured by the English in 1704, 


are three levels of these tunnels containing 
the reservoirs. They have been under con- 
struction from 1898 until the present mo- 
ment, when you will hear stone-masons 
and concrete workers putting ’ finishing 
touches on “‘the latest model” into which 
the water has not yet been turned. It 
looks like a vast underground swimming 
pool with an artistic balcony running along 
one side. 

The water system is based on a simple 
idea which occurred to a British engineer, 
Mr. Willis Copland, who placed a light 
wooden network on the steep east face of 
the Rock. He attached huge areas of cor- 
rugated iron to the network and allowed 
rainwater to flow down the ridges into 
conduits by force of gravitation. The water 
reached storage tanks far inside the heart 


ON THE EVE OF REVOLT 


These Moorish soldiers were photo- 
graphed at Tetuan shortly before the out- 
break of the revolt. The best equipped 
and best trained divisions of the Spanish 
Army were stationed in Spanish Morocco 
where General Franco gave the signal for 
the uprising against Madrid. Since then 
many Moorish soldiers and foreign legion- 
naires have been transported to Spain. 
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of the Rock, there to purify itself and wait 
for consumption—a really inexpensive de- 
vice to operate—once the huge cost of 
constructing the hidden’ reservoirs was 
covered. 


The walk through the Rock is a fasci- 
nating experience. Groping one’s way 
through dripping darkness toward a pin- 
hole of daylight one reaches a magic door 
opening into the broad expanse of Mediter- 
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ON GUARD 


Soldiers on guard at the Spanish border 
wear black patent leather \hats flattened 
at the backs.’ 


ranean rolling along toward distant Haifa. 
A sheer three hundred and ninety feet be- 
low, on its Catalan Bay, nestles the small 
fishing hamlet of Caleta. To the left lie 
the sun-baked hills of Spain with the sharp 
north peak of the Rock itself rising into 
the foreground. To the right, across the 
Strait, lies Morocco. And swooping up 
just at hand are the forty-two acres of the 
water catchments themselves, with their 
precious corrugations so carefully mended. 
These arrest thirty-five inches of rain in 
normal years; and this year, forty-seven 
inches—a fortunate providence in view of 
the terrific increase in Gibraltar’s popula- 
tion due to war refugees pouring in from 
Spain. Citizens are not allowed to draw 
carelessly on the Rock’s water supply. They 
must catch on their own roofs as much 
water as possible. 

When you come out of the Rock, take 
time to climb the old inner wooden stairs 
of the Tower of Homage, completed by the 
Moors in 741, with a stone wall running 
down to the harbor. What a frail defense 
this would be, in a day like ours, when 
bombs and mines are wrecking whole cities 
across the border. 

Gibraltar has a long history. The leg- 
endary Hercules, as an incident in his tri- 
umphant Mediterranean cruise, wrenched 
Europe from Africa and set up two pillars 
in his own honor. These were known to 
ancients as Calpe and Abyla. At Gibraltar 
as early as the twelfth century B.C., hardv 
Phoenician mariners from Tyre, Sidon and 
Tripoli discovered the western limit of the 


THE HARBOR AT CEUTA 


Though the ordinary traveler has been ignorant of the importance of Ceuta’s splendid harbor 

opposite Gibraltar, it has not escaped the shrewd eyes of European statesmen and diplomats. 

Great Britain and France are apprehensive that it may change hands as a result of the 
Spanish rebellion. 


sea on which they trafficked in vessels as 
small as herring smacks. They found the 
Straits as early as 1100 B.C. Venturing 
into the open Atlantic, they saw fair havens 
and set up trading posts at Gades (Cadiz), 
Carteia (Algeciras) and on the African 
coast at Tingis (Tangier); then they 
pushed north in search of Cornish tin. Do 
you know that our American dollar mark 
is derived from an old Phoenician coin 
stamped with two pillars with a scroll 
about them? ($) 

The Phoenicians built no city at Gi- 
braltar but used the Rock to dominate the 
Straits. They needed it in their business 
of serving as merchant marine to the 
Mediterranean world. After the Phoeni- 
cians came the Greeks. The poet Pindar 
wrote in the fifth century B.C., “The Pillars 
are situated far from home. What lies 
beyond cannot be trodden by the wise or 
the unwise. ... Turn again the sails towards 
the dry land of Europe.” The Greeks be- 
lieved that the Mediterranean was once a 
lake into which so many rivers flowed 
that it plunged over the narrow sill at the 
Pillars, as a waterfall, thus joining the 
Atlantic. 

The Romans held the Straits until 412 
A.D. when they were checked by the Goths. 
Other virile names connected with the en- 
vied Rock are Tarik the Moor, who- in 
711 came over from Africa and opened the 
seven hundred year regime of Arabic in- 
fluence in Spain and named the northern 
Pillar, Gebel Tarik, whence our Gibraltar. 
And after Tarik and Guzman and a host 


of other men of iron from many nations 
came the British Sir George Rooke who 
in 1704 took Gibraltar in the name of 
Charles of Austria but raised the English 
flag over it. 

Gibraltar is today a man’s town. The 
population totals only about 16,000—exclu- 
sive of the refugees from Spain. Among 
the inhabitants are regiments of men in 
miles of barracks, staff commanders, dock- 
yard engineers, medical officers, the staff of 
the Military Maternity Hospital, gunners 
of the Royal Artillery, signal men for the 
stations atop the Rock, accountants for the 
huge stores department. There are also 
alien merchants of Spanish, Maltese and 
Moorish blood. 

The town of Gibraltar clings to a narrow 
ledge at the west foot of the sullen Rock. 
The majority of the people live in high 
tenements scrambling up the bold face of 
the Rock as near the upper fortifications 
as they dare. The town has but one chief 
thoroughfare, Main Street. This long, 
shady street, immaculately clean, is lined 
with tiny shops bulging with colorful wares 
from all over the world which come here 
taxpree: 

If you are in Gibraltar for only a day, 
you will enjoy spending the noon siesta 
hour in one of the wide windows of the 
hotel opening intimately onto Main Street, 
where you can have a box seat for the 
pageant of the nations. A column of dap- 
per Tommies marches by with their military 
band, en route to barracks after a service 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The “Old White” is a romantic memory to those who knew it as it appears in this picture. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS IN 1860 


most vivacious and popular resorts in America. 


In ante-bellum days White Sulphur Springs was one of the 


A RENDEZVOUS OF FASHION IN THE OLD SOUTH 


AGES ago, red men discovered an unusual 
spring in the forests of what is now the 
state of West Virginia. Springs played 
an important part in the life of the Indians. 
They attracted game, provided water for 
the camp, and as meeting places for young 
people they had special advantages. 
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by ARMSTRONG PERRY 


And this was a superlatively good spring. 
Its rate of flow and its temperature never 
varied in winter or summer, rainy seasons 
or dry. Its water had a distinctive aroma 
and taste, and it made sick Indians well. 

In 1778 the rheumatic wife of one of the 
early white settlers, living fifteen miles 


away, was carried to this spring on a litter 
to see if the water would rid her of her 
pain. She drank it, bathed in it and was 
cured. The news spread. Log cabins be- 
gan to be erected beside the spring. More 
and more visitors came. Not all were in 
need of that kind of healing, but every- 
one got something that was good for 
him. 

In those days medicinal waters were 
the swanky thing for doctors to 
prescribe, just as electrical therapy, 
ultra-violet light and tonsillectomy were 
to become as hitherto unsuspected or- 
gans in the human body were discov- 
ered as possible sources of revenue. 
The spas of Europe were crowded. 
America borrowed many of its ideas 
from the mother continent in that 
period. Thomas Jefferson in his “Notes 
on Virginia” had much to say about 
springs as well as about rock forma- 
tions, caves and Democratic institu- 
tions. This place that the Indians had 
discovered was named White Sulphur 


The recreations of the sixties provide 

a colorful theme for William C. 

Grauer’s mural in the Virginia Room 
at White Sulphur Springs. 
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THE COACH ARRIVES 


This old lithograph dating from 1857 presents another view of the famous West Virginia resort as it was before the Civil War. The coach and four 
which brought distinguished visitors is seen arriving at the right. At the far left are the Springs. 


Springs. Its future was soon assured. 

As early as the 1830’s Andrew Jackson 
came to the Springs. Martin Van Buren 
was another visitor. John Tyler spent his 
honeymoon here. (Was it his bride who 
remarked that if the water made him feel 
any better than he did it would be just 
too bad?) Zachary Taylor, Millard Fill- 
more, Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan 
passed happy vacations at White Sulphur. 
The popularity of the resort proved, per- 
haps, that, as prohibitionists once loved to 
argue, water is the strongest of strong 
drinks. 

President Jackson believed in sharing his 
blessings. General Gaines, in) 1836, told 
the War Department that there was some 
indications of hostilities from the Indians 
on the western frontier and that he would 
like to spend a furlough at White Sulphur 
Springs to prepare for the necessity of in- 
creasing the force under his command. The 
President asked the Secretary of War to 
grant the furlough. Gaines had the right 
idea. He knew that when he was forced 
to leave it would make him mad enough 
to fight anything. 

By the time General Robert E. Lee en- 
tered West Point Military Academy, White 
Sulphur was nationally famous as a health 
resort and recreation center for dis- 
tinguished people. Forty-two years later, 
in 1867, the General came here to recuper- 
ate from his years of heroic effort as the 
leader of the lost cause of the South. He 
occupied a cottage in Baltimore Row. He 
never permitted anyone to use the term 
“Yankee” in his presence because he con- 


sidered that a mark of disrespect for his 
late opponents. 

A historic romance of the turn of the 
past century associated with White Sulphur 
was the marriage of Betsy Patterson to 
Jerome Bonaparte. He was the brother 
of the great Napoleon, and later became 
King of Westphalia. Betsy lived in Vir- 
ginia Row. 

The historic Riley Dance is repeated 
each year. It is danced by sixteen ladies 
in crinoline who trip through figures orig- 
inated by generations that passed from the 
earthly scene many years ago. All the 
music is distinctively Southern. An annual 
fashion show revives the gowns of the 
Victorian period. The illusion is so com- 
plete that one almost expects the good 
Queen herself to appear, her kindly face 
smiling above a swirling sea of black 
skirts. 

While White Sulphur Springs is full 
of memories of the historic past, a glance 
at the names of contemporary visitors 
gives the impression that any day’s ac- 
tivities may become the recorded national 
history of generations yet to come. 
There are foreign diplomats by columns, 
captains of industry by pages, world fa- 
mous athletes and a multitude of other 
celebrities. Certainly not in the New 
World has there ever been a greater 
or more continuous tribute to drinking 
water. 

The White Sulphur Cure has been 
developed through the years for people 
who really have rheumatism, gout, arthri- 
tis, neuritis, obesity and associated ail- 


ments. Various kinds of water are 
prescribed. One kind is just pure mountain 
spring water, one is diuretic and antacid, 
one contains iron in the colloidal state and 
one contains magnesium sulphate, sodium 
sulphate and plain sulphur water. (Dic- 
tionaries are provided for patients with 
curiosity. ) 

It is much easier to drink these medicinal 
waters than to produce similar results by 
muscular activity, especially after forty and 
above two hundred. If the thought of 
having to drink water produces depression, 
it may be applied externally by attendants 
who are willing to do all the work. There 
are electric cabinets where one may be 
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AN ARCHERY CONTEST 


The women who came to White Sulphur a 
century ago would have been shocked by the 
activities and the costumes of the young 
ladies of the present day. The archery con- 
tests are popular events with the women, as 
are nearly all other kinds of sport. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A CICADA 


After spending years underground feeding on the 


roots of vegetables, the larva of the cicada changes 
into a pupa from which the perfect insect emerges. 
Coming out of the ground the pupa climbs up a 
plant stem with its powerful legs. Then the trans- 
formation illustrated in these photographs takes 
place. In the first picture at the left the pupa is 
seen. In the second picture the nascent’ cicada is 
beginning to struggle out of its shell. In the third 
picture it is nearly free. In the fourth picture the 
cicada has just emerged, leaving its shell behind. 
In the fifth picture the cicada expands its damp 
new wings. Finally, in the sixth picture, we see 
the perfect insect with the abandoned pupa-case 


behind it. 


L. W. Brownell 


SONGS THE INSECTS SING 


WHO clamors so clearly at night from 
out the dim leaves and flowers? Who shouts 
from under stones? Who sits in trees and 
clashes cymbals? 

Katydids, to be sure, sleek, green-jack- 
eted fiddlers, displaying bits of fine under- 
lace. Cicadas, robustly black and white, 
beating kettle-drums. <A bee piping its ter- 
ror in the trap of some chambered flower. 
Black crickets chorusing so strenuously the 
whole neighborhood hears. A bullfrog or 
two plopf-plopfing at the creek. And tree 


crickets, paler than moonlight, striking their . 


soft harps like lost souls under magic— 
with the look of a lost soul if ever you hold 
one in your hand. 

There is something about a pearl-ringed 
moon, a sky radiant -with softness, and 
dew frosting the world which inspires every 
transient singer. <A listening human is 
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By JENNIE E. HARRIS 


both deaf and blind who can sit indoors on 
such a night. I could not. 

By the creek each jewel-bush stood trem- 
ulous with light. The leaves had wilted and 
drooped; and chased along their runnels 
and veins, hanging on the notched edges, 
growing larger every minute, shone myriads 
of dewdrops. Then back of those floated 
bubbles, darted one pure point of sound. 
“Re-teeecet.” An interval of shaking 
lights; then once more, “re-teeeeet”—harp- 
note of a little lost white cricket. 

He started the others. Dew glistened. 
Leaves shook—the world clanged with song. 
Cicadas strummed from every side; and a 
green katydid in a deeper green tree felt 
safe in that drench of moonlight, crying, 
“She did, she did it,’ unceasingly. 

The katydid holds his wings about him to 
form a curtain, and hears in his knees his 


own enthusiastic song. His ears are in his 
forelegs, just below his knees. We turn 
our heads to hear better; he turns his front 
legs. The mate he sings to hears his love- 
song in her arms. 

Another katydid called. Shrilly, thrill- 
ingly close, in my ears, at my temples, the 
katydid beat out his exuberant song, “Katy 
did, she did, she did it!” I flooded my 
flashlight blindingly, and discovered on tall 
goldenrod that trembling singer. 

His sleek green body shook with his ela- 
tion. His head was all but buried, his 
antennae waved before him. All the while 
I stood there, with that full glare of light 
turned on him, he maintained his aria. He 
rubbed his outer wings together ; one wing- 
edge sharpened to a knife-edge, the other 
roughened to a little file, so that in shuf- 
fling his wings, he played the bow and fid 


dle. He was a green troubadour— in a 
velvet jacket and fine lace. 

Somewhere under a shelf of rock a crick- 
et stood at his door. “Ker-eee,”’ he kept re- 
peating, holding his wings aslant, the right 
one barely overlapping the left, while file 
and nervures scraped so swiftly the wings 
seemed standing still. “Ker-eee-” high- 
pitched trebles, octaves above middle C, 
making full little chimes over and under 
the other sounds of the night. 

Crickets are soft-voiced carolers. Ac- 
cording to the little legend, some of them 
clung to the robe of Christ and ascended 
with Him into Heaven. Accordingly, on 
Ascension Day in Europe, crickets are put 
into wicket cages to pipe with the voice of 
angels in one’s home. Their singing has 
amazing carrying power; cool-edged songs 
even when night pants with heat—the 
transient chanting melting away with the 
whole rippling unison of white crickets and 
dark cicadas. 

Cicadas? Their yoice is a sort of com- 
bination kettledrum’ and timbal. What 
black and white stout-bodied things they 
are. I have seen them circling trees at 
dusk, whirling out, striking the leaves again 


PROUD YOUNGSTER 


Only a short time ago this little March peeper was a white bubble crying in a pond. Now he is old enough 
to clamber onto the head of a toad that looks like a prehistoric monster. Though the peeper is small, his voice 
can be heard a quarter of a mile away. A toad produces music by distending its throat with wind and then releas- 


ing the wind as though it were a living bagpipe. 


—mistaking them at first for small dark 
birds. 

The cicada’s colors are worth getting up 
any night to see. My light flashed on an 
elfin creature, wary-eyed, frightened of that 
light. He had just emerged from his shell. 
He was a pastel elf in the circle of light; 
his legs and abdomen white, a patch of pale 
pink at his shoulders; his head whiter than 
milkweed wing and barely stroked with 
black; his eyes huge clear emeralds; while 
his wings, fully formed and colorless except 
for radiant green where they were attached, 
held a singular softness. . . 

The next morning I heard a cicada drum- 
ming. Faint rattles at times, or again 
plaintive bleats, typewriter clicks, but more 
often a stupendous ssezzzzeszz maintained 
interminably. He plunged wildly across 
my path to the barberry hedge, peered out 
from behind the small red leaves. His 
wings were stiff, green-edged; but his 
sounds came not from these. He slumped 
and inflated his abdomen, fast, faster—and 
the sounds rose from frequent pauses to a 
great swelling crescendo that threatened to 
last forever, died away—became still. 

On the under side of his abdomen were 


two convex cavities. With muscles reach- 
ing from his chest, he drew in the plates of 
those drums, let them spring back into 
place, caught up the vibrations with chest- 
resonators—and that was that tom-tom- 
ming, gentle when he sucked his abdomen 
in, full-strength when he puffed out. He 
summoned his bride, somehow, with the 
clash of those cymbal-drums, or else showed 
pride of self in that dinning. But many a 
cicada’s drumming ends in a flutish shriek 
of death. 

A black and gold digger wasp leaped to a 
branch where a cicada strummed gaily. 
Gayety ended in a distress cry—the cicada, 
pierced by a wasp-dagger, became suddenly 
inert, and tumbled to the ground with his 
conqueror after him. JI rantothe tree. In 
weeds at my feet, the wasp tugged her vic- 
tim. She sat astride his chest, curved her 
body with its long pointed tip, stabbed him 
a swift keen cut in the side. He relaxed 
completely; all his legs lay quiet. 

What did she want with him? How get 
him to her burrow if this were three hun- 
dred feet away? 

Astride him, grunting a little with effort, 
the wasp dragged him to the base of the 
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From the leaves of a pumpkin blossom this 
cricket will send forth his call. The male 
cricket’s musical apparatus consists of tiny 
transverse ridges on the underside of one 
of the nervures of the wing cover. This is 
scraped rapidly over a smooth, projecting 
nervure on the opposite wing. 


same tree. Her middle legs clutched his 
body, her arms and hind legs took hold of 
the bark, and with wings beating as a sort 
of propeller, she rode him straight up the 
tree. Five feet, seven feet, eight feet up. 
Not yet was she through. She dragged 
him out on a long straight limb, and from 
the end of that limb, clutching the stunned 
cicada to her bosom, she lifted her wings— 
and rode into space; volplaned on her vic- 
tim; made a beautiful diagonal path through 
air, and landed fifty feet from the tree— 
and rested. 

Other cicadas boomed from all around, 
but she was not interested in any others 
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A HEARTY FEAST 


Ants, when they discover food, stridulate to summon others to the feast. These crickets are less 
generous. If possible, they would like to devour the whole ear of corn by themselves. 


now. “Up another tree, young man—” 
With frequent grunts and pauses she 
dragged him to the base of yet another 
tree, then up its trunk, out to one of its 
branches. “Now for another ride—” and 
rode him again into space. This was better 
than dragging him over weeds and ragged 
rocks. 

“Up yet another tree.” Still astride his 
chest, she made off from yet a third height. 
Breath-taking toboganning after slow tugs 
up. At last, no further height was essen- 
tial. She swooped with him toward her 
cave. His slippery back, his long stretched- 
out polished wings offered little friction for 
the grasses she must drag him over now. 

A hole in the mud-bank, and a pile of 
dumped-out earth, revealed the digger 
wasp’s sanctuary. At her door she pulled 
the cicada up a weed, left him there—free 
from attack of ants, while she rushed in- 
doors to make sure all was safe. Then she 
dragged him indoors—and he was lost from 
sight forever. 

Her burrow is about a foot long, with a 
definite bend in it; and at the end, in a little 
room to itself, is the nursery. She drags 
the cicada to the nursery, and on his chest, 
under a middle leg, lays a round white egg. 
The wasp takes not one nibble of him for 
herself—her thought is on the future. If 
the egg is extra large, she must capture yet 
another cicada; ride him home in the same 
way, pile him on top the other, for the same 
baby’s food. Sometimes more than one 
cicada to a cell; but never more than one 
egg to a cicada. 

Four days later, while woods hum with 
raucous voices, in the darkness of the 
walled-in nursery, a baby wasp is born. A 
tiny worm-like thing, its body lies motion- 
less against the cicada, but its mouth lifts 


and feels, moves gropingly till it fastens 
onto the cicada’s breast and sucks life-fluid. 
For two weeks, it sucks and grows. When 
only the tough outer skeleton and wing 
membranes are left, the baby throws soft 
netting about the framework and curls up 
inside and sleeps. 

Sounds die away. Other cicadas mate 
and die. Katydids freeze and drop. Still 
the infant sleeps in the eaten-out frame- 
work of the once happy drumster. She 
awakes eleven months later—a sleek bronze- 
winged Diana; wakes when cicadas once 
more drum in trees ; a summons though she 
does not know it, cannot hear it. Smaller 
wasps fly at her door; she and one of them 
rise in a wedding flight. 

Then day long she digs her tunnel; the 
straight hall back, then the special curve. 
Her forefeet are rakes; she inserts herself, 
lies on her beautiful back and spanks and 
pats the ceiling into place, grunting now 
and then as she emerges with armloads of 
dirt. 

At last, dusting his bronze-wing veils, 
her dark robust body and all its little shots 
of gold, she stands at the entrance, listen- 
ing. A katydid sings; he means nothing to 
her. Head up, in hot sunlight listening. . . 
her stinger ready. ... Then another cicada’s 
joyous drumming ends in a flutish shriek of 
death. 

Luckier cicadas mate and die. The wife 
buries her eggs in a pith of stem. The 
babies awaken in spring, dangle by threads 
of their cast garments before deciding to 
somersault to earth; wander a little over 
the ground, then with hooks or snouts, dig 
in—and enter three or four years of total 
darkness. 

From infancy till maturity—nothing but 
darkness. Roots to suck among, skins to 


: L. W. Brownell 
A GREEN TROUBADOUR 

The song of the katydid comes from its long 

green wings, one knife sharp, the other file- 

like. If anyone approaches, he silences him- 

self, trusting to his immobility for safety. 


change while the infant cicadas grow. At 
last a sunset summons to that laborious 
digging-up for the final skin-cast, the 
spread of wings. A few weeks, then, of 
drumming—and the cymbals are stilled. 
Soon dead bodies of cicadas strew the 
ground. Years of growing—weeks of 


hile a cricket sings its song, a 

aiden garden spider and a) stag 

eetle listen. Small creatures have 

irs in strange places. The spider 

stens with the vibrating hairs on 

s body; katydids have special 
ears in their forelegs. 


singing. Or perhaps not even that. Only 
a day. Forgive them if they sing out wild 
and strong in the brief heaven of their ela- 
tion. 

The seventeen-year cicada lives seventeen 
years underground—is said to change his 
skin twenty-five times as he grows—all for 
a few days of daylight. Houses spring up 
over the growing thing’s head. Bridal 
paths give way to highways, while the 
babies grow with exceeding slowness, suck- 
ing from roots that gradually support mas- 
Sive trees. 

Seventeen years after birth, little towers 
of earth shoot up here, there. Ground that 
only a short while ago seemed solid and 
clear, opens—yellow creatures crawl out. 
A dozen or more holes gape in the dusk, 
and a dozen or more creatures crawl toward 
a waiting tree. The little towers behind 
them become houses of a swift deserted 
village. They climb; stiffen their shells; 
crack them; and emerge. Then it is like 
pouring ink upon them—the swiftness with 
which their white heads drench themselves 
black. Soon, they too are shouting their 
joy-in-life from the warm-flooded trees. . . 

I had come again to the creek. In the 
rain-threatening dusk sounds were gentle 
over the field, every tree, every shrub soft- 
ly vocal. One special voice the thickets 
rang with, the hedges answered with—a 
unified pulsing of white crickets. I caught 
a single harp-string’s tremble. It came 
from behind dogwood, from a long thrust 
of laburnum. I knocked off red berries in 
parting branches and stooped under, stand- 
ing at last among leaves. Cool notes con- 
tinued. They came—they came unbeliev- 
ably, from two upthrust wings against a 
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yellow head with cerise eyes. Wings that 
barely overlapped, at right angles with the 
delicate head, made the music—shimmering 
their fine veins together. As the little play- 
er pulled his wings apart, slid them together 
again, they breathed out, “‘re-teeeet, re- 
teeeet re-teeeet”, faster than the pulsing in 
a wrist. 

Another harpist straddled two meeting 
dogwood leaves. His right wing vibrated 
over his left, with resonator slits near the 
shoulder-tips. ‘“Re-teeet, re-teet, re-teeet.”’ 
He was too bright to be real. Peaked yel- 
low head, grey beads for this one’s eyes; 
his antennae violet, tapering to clear white. 
The back of his head scarlet, meeting a 
vivid streak of green between his Shoulders. 
The rest of him was silver-white, except 
for his faint green legs. His neck stretched 
swanlike; one arm curved white about the 
stem of leaf. 

His wings were nothing at all except for 
shape and lustre. Lying folded, they let 
the tapering white of his body shine 
through both layers. Then he lifted his 
wings, turned them straight up at right 
angles with his delicate head, and played 
hundreds of soft “re-teeets,” played them 
without stopping; might have gone on play- 
ing forever, had not a move of my arm 
frightened him. 

I backed away, still listening for his 
special note. I had reached the turn of 
road some seventy feet distant before his 
music ceased to reach me; yet when I re- 
turned, he was still singing. Himself less 
than an inch long, his harp-area less than a 
fraction of inch; he yet makes his music 
reach his mate though she crouches trees 


(Continued on page 54) 
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IN THE RANKS 
OF SPAIN’S 
REPUBLICAN 


ARMY 


Photographs from Pix 


In all periods of Spain’s turbulent history women - 
have played heroic roles. Now, as in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they “take the field or 
maintain their place in factious intrigue with as 
much ferocity as men.” Their courage and audacity 
in the front ranks of the government’s forces have 
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amazed even veteran war correspondents. A key to 
the understanding of the temperament of the 
Spanish Amazons of 1936 may perhaps be found 
in words written by Cervantes over three centuries 
ago. The bluff and hearty Sanco Panza is speak- 
ing of a typical woman of the Spanish people: “J 


know her well and let me tell you she can fling a 
crowbar as well as the lustiest lad in town. She is 
a brave lass and a right and stout one! What pith 
she has and what a voice. . . . She has plenty of 
affability and jokes with everybody and has a 
grin and jest for everything.” 


For more than a century Spain has been a 
land of fratricidal strife, and during that 
time there have been many civil wars. In 
1931 these revolutionary convulsions resulted 
in the abdication of the last king of Spain 
and the establishment of the Republic. In 
July 1936 the attempt to overthrow the Re- 
oublic brought about one of the bloodiest 
sivil wars in modern times. Here are typical 
men and women in the loyalist forces. The 
‘armer at the upper right is returning from 
he fields with his rifle slung over his 
shoulder. 


Reindeer are tractable and gregarious when properly 
deer herds double their number every t 


Keystone 


herded over a period of years, and vast herds can be handled almost as easily as small ones. Rein- 
hree years and are therefore an invaluable meat supply for the Eskimos. 


ALASKA’S REINDEER COLLEGE 


WEFORE the white man came to 
Alaska, the natives were self-sufficient. 
They depended upon the harvest Or the 
chase for food and clothing. Nature yield- 
ed bountifully. The sea gave the whale, 
walrus, otter, seal, polar bear, salmon and 
trout, while the land supplied the caribou, 
the grizzly and black bear, the moose, fox, 
wolf, beaver and mink. The Eskimos lived 
happily and prodigally in a natural economy 
of abundance. These untutored natives 


Although not so colorful or dramatic as the 
“huskies,” reindeer provide a surer and 
more economical means of transportation in 
the Far North and are fast replacing them. 


by MARIUS HANSOME 


little knew what an ominous fate the com- 
ing of the predatory whites presaged. 

The first traders taught the Eskimos the 
vices of civilization and the purchasing 
power of money. The natives were cajoled 
or intimidated into bartering their furs, 
fish and artifacts for tobacco, pieces of sil- 
ver and cheap trinkets. In 1877 a whaler 
put into Cape Prince of Wales with a cargo 
of rum, tobacco and foodstuff. The crew 
made the natives drunk, swindled them of 
their furs, ravished and defiled their women 
and killed thirteen of the natives. Until 
then, the natives had been reputed for 
their friendly disposition toward visitors. 

After that, however, the personal be- 
longings of visitors were no longer 
safe for the Eskimos would steal any- 
thing that was not nailed down. 

With their improved technology for 
death and with a predacious eye fixed 
solely on profit and plunder, the whalers 
depleted the natives’ source of food. 
The cycle between feast and famine be- 
came shorter. The giant cetacean and 
walrus were being exterminated. Since 
the latter travel in herds and lounge 
lazily in the sun, they became an easy 
mark for wholesale and conscienceless 
destruction. Modern weapons had 
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Alaska has a total area equal to about one- 

fifth that of the United States or more than 

twice that of Texas. It is estimated that 

Alaska can provide grazing land for four 
million reindeer. 


wrought such havoc with the natural 
game of the ocean that by 1889 starvation 
almost decimated the entire population of 
several Eskimo villages on the islands of 
Bering Strait. On land, too, the intro- 
duction of firearms helped’ to reduce the 
number of wild animals upon which the 


natives depended for their food and 
clothes. 
When Dr. William Thomas Lopp 


came to Cape Prince of Wales as teacher 
and Congregational missionary in 1890, he 
found the natives of that region living in 
a distressing condition, barely eking out 
a scanty subsistence by fishing, hunting 
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This magnificently antlered male breathes defiance at all domestication. 


and trapping. The inhabitants of Siberia, 
directly across Bering Strait, paid an oc- 
casional visit during the summer months 
to the villages of the Cape. They traded 
in parkas made of reindeer skin and usu- 
ally they brought along a supply of rein- 
deer meat. Indeed, several families of 
Eskimos at the Cape owned a few rein- 
deer in some of the Siberian herds. These 
facts set Lopp to thinking. 

Two years ago the writer called on Dr. 
Lopp at his Seattle home in an endeavor 
to clear up the precise origin of the so- 
called Alaska Reindeer College for which 
Dr. Lopp was in part responsible. 

“How did the idea occur to you?” I 
asked Dr. Lopp. 

“Tt was in 1890 during my first winter’s 
exile at Cape Prince of Wales that the idea 
of using reindeer as a means of food, 
clothing and transport first dawned upon 
me. As you know, there are three months 
of the year when the sun refuses to rise 
above the horizon; the nights are long and 
I had ample time in which to dream and 
plan for the welfare of my native folk. 
I saw the extreme insecurity of life among 
the natives whose very existence depended 
upon seal and walrus hunting. My mind 
went back to my geography lessons in 
school. Here I was living in the same 
latitude as the Siberians and Lapps, who 
depended upon the domesticated reindeer 
for their livelihood. Naturally the same 
climatic conditions suggested the feasibility 
of the reindeer industry-in Alaska.” 

Lopp and his natives planned to purchase 
reindeer from their Siberian neighbors 
and to request transport on the U. S. Rev- 
enue Cutter Bear. Should their petition 
be denied, they would endeavor to transport 
some twenty-five or thirty deer in their big 


oomeaks (Eskimo boats of about four-ton 
register). There was an abundance of 
moss, grass and browse in the hill country 
back of their village. The plan was dis- 
patched to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, then Gen- 
eral Agent of Education in Alaska with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The idea proved to be a good one—for 
the Eskimos. Like many another good 
idea, it had germinated in another brain at 
about the same time, namely in the prac- 
tical imagination of a skipper, Captain M. 
A. Healy of the Revenue Cutter Bear, 
while he and Dr. Jackson were cruising 
along the northwestern coast of Alaska. 
Both became acutely aware of the seasonal 
food shortages which threatened the vil- 
lagers along the coast. While making a call 
at a Siberian native village, Captain Healy 
drew Jackson’s attention to the economic 
independence which the reindeer herds af- 
forded the Siberians. Healy is reported 
to have said, “Doctor Jackson, reindeer 
would have done more good for the people 
of the three villages where you have just 
built schools for teaching reading, ’riting 
and ’rithmetic.” The captain had planted 
an idea! Jackson agreed that the natives 
needed not only the three “R’s” but that 
a fourth “R”—reindeer—would make an 
ideal addition to the curriculum. Upon his 
return to Washington, Jackson began to 
make plans for securing an appropriation 
from Congress for the introduction of Si- 
berian reindeer to Alaska. 

In Congress the plan met with rejection 
and considerable derision, as is the case 
with most new ideas for social benefit. 
While Congress argued, Dr. Jackson made 
an appeal through the press, secured some 
$2,000 from public benefactors, and be- 
gan the purchase and importation of rein- 


deer in the summer of 1891. To prove 
to Congress that the Siberians would sell 
and that the reindeer could endure the 
transport, he and Captain Healy bought 
sixteen Siberian reindeer and carried them 
south to Unalaska on the Bear. This ocean 
trip, including stops, took six or seven days 
and proved beyond doubt that reindeer 
could easily undergo long voyages if pro- 
vided with water and moss for forage. 

During the winter of 1892-1893 Con- 
gress appropriated $6,000 toward the rein- 
deer enterprise for the next fiscal year. Dr. 
Jackson felt reassured. The original herd 
showed a healthy increase, and he was much 
pleased with the progress of his erstwhile 
shoestring business. Annual appropria- 
tions have continued up to the present time. 
Importations of Siberian deer continued 
successfully during the first ten years, ag- 
gregating twelve hundred and eighty deer. 

An interesting sidelight on the Siberian 
natives is given in a report by the captain 
of the Bear. In 1902, this ship called at 
a port in Kamchatka to make a purchase 
of three hundred deer. The natives were 
unwilling to part with their deer because 
it was impossible to barter with the cap- 
tain, who on this trip had carried no sur- 
plus of supplies. The only surplus was 
cold cash. The natives, however, had not 
the slightest use for money; in fact, there 
was no coin in circulation in that isolated 
region. Barter had been excluded on order 
from the Tsar’s government and the dip- 
lomatic instructions were to “pay in coin.” 
Well, the Bear managed to get only thirty 
reindeer that trip. 

When the first reindeer were imported, 
several Siberian herdsmen accompanied 
them and remained for a time as instruc- 
tors of the Eskimo. They were later re- 
lieved by a group of Lapps brought over 
by Dr. Jackson, who stipulated that the 
Lapps should be paid by means of deer in 
lieu of wages. This gave them a founda- 
tion for a private herd. A number of mis- 
sions held deer in trust for the Eskimos. 
Two missions later sold their herds to a 
private syndicate. It should be stated here 
that the original plan was to keep the rein- 
deer herds for the Eskimo, but the manner 
in which Jackson remunerated the Lapps 
provided unscrupulous white traders with 
opportunities for profits if and when this 
infant industry should assume commercial 
proportions. Moreover, the agreement 
Jackson had drawn up for the conduct of 
the missions in relation to the reindeer ven- 
ture, while morally binding, proved not to 
be legally proof against the animus of com- 
mercial motives. 

In the early years of the enterprise, peo- 
ple ridiculed the idea of reindeer enthusi- 
asts like Lopp who predicted that some 
day the antlered deer would browse over 
the Arctic plains by the millions. They 
remembered only their childhood stories 
of Santa Claus with his reindeer. They 
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IN THE VELVET 


The bovine character of the domesticated reindeer is clearly shown in the patient ox-like 
expression on this young deer. Reindeer shed their horns at the beginning of winter. Both 
male and female are antlered, the male more elaborately. 


could not foresee the marvelous feat of 
changing the habits and folkways of a 
of a blubber-hunting barbarian group 
into a pastoral, civilized society by means 
of the domestication of reindeer. But the 
rapid multiplication of reindeer—herds 
double every third year—and the shrinking 
pasturage with a consequent declining meat 
supply in the States tended to focus atten- 
tion upon the transformation of the tundra 
into a great cattle range. 

During the first decade, the distribution 
of herds was accomplished chiefly by way 
of loans to missions and Laplanders, but in 
the second decade (1902-1912) distribution 
was effected largely through the agency of 
the Government to schools and Eskimo 
herders. By the opening of the second 
decade the number of deer had increased 


to approximately fifty thousand. This grow- . 


ing enterprise was in need of centralized 
planning, strong leadership in the field, and 
an organization whose core would develop 
education ambitions in the native papula- 
tion. It also called for-new direction at the 
helm. 
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In 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed Dr. Elmer E. Brown as Commis- 
sioner of Education. Roosevelt had 
learned that the Alaska Native Education 
and Reindeer Service was in need of funda- 
mental reorganization and in his charac- 
teristically direct manner informed Dr. 
Brown that he should make a special in- 
vestigation of the situation immediately 
and bring order out of chaos. This was a 
difficult task for the new Commissioner, 
but he soon discovered his Moses in the 
person of the Superintendent of Schools 
and Reindeer of Northwest Alaska, Wil- 
liam Thomas Lopp. 

In December, 1906, Lopp sent a draft 
of the “Rules and Regulations of Appren- 
ticeship and Reindeer Control.” Brown 
liked the plan and called Lopp to Washing- 
ton forthwith. Under this so-called Lopp 
Code, each Eskimo apprentice received at 
the end of his Freshman year six reindeer 
—two males and four females; at the end 
of his Sophomore year eight reindeer— 
three males and five females; at the end of 
both his Junior and Senior years ten rein- 


deer—four males and six females. 
These reindeer with their fawns usu- 
ally enabled the trained herder to start 
independently with more than fifty 
deer. The Code also provided for an 
automatic endless chain system of dis- 
tribution of the deer among the Es- 
kimos, whereby each trained herder 
was pledged to train and reward three 
apprentices. Trained herders were 
permitted to sell female deer to other 
natives of Alaska, but the sale and dis- 
position of female deer to any other 
than natives or to the Government was 
strictly prohibited. 

Dr. Brown approved the Code, the 
unusual feature of which was that the 
young apprentice acquired his deer 
while he was learning his trade. There 
is, perhaps, only one other place in the 
world where students are paid for go- 
ing to school, nainely in Soviet Russia. 

The members composing the original 
faculty of the Reindeer College are 
gradually disappearing from the cam- 
pus. And what a campus! One-tenth 
of the area of Alaska, which means 
great country, is suitable for reindeer 
pasture. It is the largest campus in 
the world, comprising thirty-seven and 
a half million acres. Only Dr. Lopp 
survives and he may rightly be called 
the Dean of the Reindeer College, for 
the problem of changing a population 
of hunters and fishers into herders and 
pastoral folk is one which must be for- 
ever associated with the name of Tom 
Lopp. From Point Barrow to the tip 
of the Aleutian Islands the natives call 
him Tom Gorrah, an affectionate sou- 
briquet meaning Tom the Good One. 

The educational implications of the 

Lopp system were interesting and instruc- 
tive. In the first place, it meant social 
planning for the entire reindeer country. 
The Code specified that “a herder must 
learn his trade, he must study to be suc- 
cessful.” The curriculum included a study 
of the art of animal husbandry, the care 
and selection of sled deer, castration tech- 
nique, principles of veterinary science, the 
selection of breeding bulls, the protection 
of fawning females, the care of the new- 
born fawns, how to construct efficient 
sleds, how to make harness and a great 
variety/of gear for use in transport, how 
to be inventive. Girls learned the house- 
hold arts, especially how to cook, for Es- 
kimo women were notoriously poor cooks 
though excellent seamstresses. 

The school and the herd were the cen- 
ter around which the life of the community 
revolved and evolved. Lopp inspired the 
organization of annual community fairs 
and the Reindeer Men’s Association which 
held annual conferences. Natives would 
“mush” hundreds of miles to attend, 
gathering under a large tent to discuss their 
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MILKING TIME 


Women do the milking in Alaska, just as the Indian squaw subdued and milked the buffalo 


before the coming of the ‘white man in America. 


Steers are killed for their hides and meat, 


but there is a law against killing females, no longer enforced, however, since private enterprises 
have played such a large part in the reindeer industry. 


problems, to amend the rules where need- 
ed, or to discipline herdsmen who had 
shown weakness in their craft and con- 
duct. The conferences developed an abil- 
ity to solve any new problems which arose. 
Leadership and unity of purpose grew out 
of these meetings. In the afternoon there 
were competitive races, sports, exhibits, 
fancy dress parades, culinary displays, new 
inventions pertaining to the industry, ex- 
hibits of prize reindeer, inspection of sleds, 
harness, etc. Eskimo cowboys would dis- 
play their dexterity at swinging the lariat 
and lassoing the deer. 

Lopp impressed upon the natives and his 
‘associates the importance of the cardinal 
principle that reindeer must be herded. It 
is true, he said, that they require little 


and give much. They don’t need barns, 
haystacks, silage, but they need herding 
every hour in the summer and a careful 
checking-up in the winter. “Open-herding” 
has been found by experience among the 
Finns, Lapps and Siberians to be harmful. 
It leads to atavism and the animals will 
go wild, or in the parlance of the reindeer 
men, they “go caribou.” Lopp also in- 
sisted that every herder must possess an 
elementary education so that he could 
transmit his acquired culture to his 
children. Children among Eskimos are 
much beloved, but to the despair of the 
nurses and doctors they have not been well 
disciplined. If a child does not want to 
swallow medicine, the Eskimo mother will 
simply say, “He no like,’ and there the 


A HERD AT REST 


American Museum of Natural History 


matter ends! But the nurses and teachers 
are beginning to dispel the native ig- 
norance. 

When an airplane mail carrier swooped 
into a native village where none of the in- 
habitants had ever seen a plane except in 
pictures, an old native stared at it in evident 
bewilderment. When he heard the roar of 
the engine he remarked, “White man, him 
crazy; fly like eagle.’”’ Then he ran to his 
cabin, slammed the door and kept it closed 
until the engine had stopped. Later he 
came out, cocked his head on one side, as 
if in doubt about his previous judgment, 
and said “Maybe white man him savvy 
plenty !” 

Under the Lopp system, the natives ac- 
quired a new point of view about the char- 
acter of the white men and through just 
dealing gained a new confidence in the com- 
position of that larger whole which is the 
American people. They came to see that 
all white men are not alike and that the 
early whaling crews and traders were not 
typical of the whole race. Slowly their 
superstitions are fading too. The influence 
of the shaman, or medicine man, is wan- 
ing. The kashim where the shamen per- 
formed their “miracles” and incantations 
and where feasts and non-stop dancing took 
place has practically become an anachron- 
ism. It has been transformed into a work- 
shop and bathhouse. Nowadays, the na- 
tives bathe, although public opinion down 
here has never associated bathtubs with 
Eskimos and there are still those who lump 
them with the “great unwashed.” Actually, 
eighty or more government schools for na- 
tives have a bathroom and _ sometimes 
shower arrangements. The sexes take turns 
for their weekly bath, boys on Fridays 
and girls on Saturdays. Indeed, bathing 
is a popular indoor sport among our Alaska 
natives. 

Wherever the Eskimos have access to a 
movie house you will see them enjoying 
themselves hugely, especially when their 
traditional folkways differ from ours. A 
group of Eskimos witnessed a typical Hol- 
lywood film in which there was much sen- 
timental love-making. As the Eskimo 
squaws saw the kissing scene, they burst 


Unless reindeer are closely herded, these usually placid animals go wild and lose much of their domesticated value, besides becoming a prey to wolf packs, 
The situation in Alaska is particularly critical at the present time when continued raids by wolves have reduced the natives in some parts almost to starvation, 


THE FAWNING SEASON 


Reindeer fawn in the spring 
and the young deer learn 
early to scratch for a living. 
The entire Alaska tundra is 
covered with reindeer moss 
—enough to increase herds 
five or six times—but the 
deer must paw through snow 
seven or eight months of the 
year to get at it. 


into laughter, loud and convulsive. Eskimos 
rub noses to demonstrate affection and 
friendship, and some say they even derive 
erotic pleasure from it. The white man’s 
embrace and prolonged osculation at the 
fade-out evoked a sense of the ludicrous 
in these children of the snows. But they 
are not without a sense of humor and trag- 
edy, as witness the old squaw who sang, 
“Virtue is only an old woman and I am 
sorry I am so old.” 

The introduction of the reindeer has been 
of inestimable benefit to the natives and of 
course indirectly to the taxpayers of the 
United States. Reindeer culture enables 
the Eskimo to become independent of the 
ocean for sustenance; it gives him security 
and continuity of purpose; it gives a pos- 
sibility for variety in his life, variety of 


In the spring wild bull caribou often lure whole harems of female reindeer away with th 


adhered to, for the deer are left to roam as they please. Once reindeer have “gone caribou,” they are of little commercial value. 


food, contact and recreation. The list of 
things which the Eskimo derives from his 


reindeer is endless. Meat and milk for 
food; skins for garments, beds, tents and 
boots; antlers for glue or tools and imple- 
ments of all sorts; sinews for thread; hair 
for mattresses and in Europe for filling 
ships’ life-belts. No white man’s wearing 
apparel can face the extreme Arctic win- 
ter as efficiently as the parka. The women 
make garments of exquisite design and 
workmanship. They chew the tough hides 
(thereby preventing recession of gums) of 
fur-bearing animals in order to render 
them pliable for fashioning into clothing, 
cap and boots—with the fur inside, which 
makes a safe nesting place for pediculi, 
bane of nurses and teachers! Reindeer 
food supply has abolished infanticide. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


C. L. Andrews 


As a means of transport the reindeer is 
swift, reliable and economical. He is a 
good’ traveler on the Alaskan snowfields if 
the snow is not too soft and deep. On 
the tundra he excels, as his broad hoofs 
prevent him from sinking into soft places. 
He can travel from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred miles on “good” days. A reindeer is 
more efficient than dogs where a trail has 
to be broken. Then, too, the deer can find 
its own feed by pawing the snow off with 
its forefeet to get at the lichen or rein- 
deer moss, while dog food, usually dried 
salmon, must be purchased and carried on 
the sled, thereby increasing both the load 
and the expense. When the reindeer was 
introduced as a draft animal, some pre- 
dicted the .eclipse of the dog. But the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Most of the commercial activities in Bahia take place along the waterfront in the Lower City. 


ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


that bring produce from nearby coastal villages. 


Triangle 


Near the market place is a small harbor for the boats 


CITY OF FORTUNE HUNTERS 


IF I were given my choice of all the 
towns along the east coast of South America 
in which to spend a week, a month, or a 
year, I should without hesitation choose the 
port of Bahia. 

Bahia is a complex town composed of 
palaces and churches, of hovels and dives, 
of handsome villas, of energetic business 
men, of remnants of old“world families 
gone to seed, of the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity from all over the globe brought 
to its shores by dreams of loot or legitimate 
treasures and left there by the tides of for- 
tune or misfortune. The town is divided 
into two sections and communities by its 


by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


natural setting. The Upper Town stands 
out a vision of beauty on the heights. In 
the noble skyline there is a superb cathedral 
and numerous churches and monasteries 
beautifully fashioned by the very gifted old 
world architects. Three hundred feet be- 
low, the Lower Town slides down to the 
water’s edge, carrying those who fall from 
high estate to shabby dwellings in a welter 
of narrow streets. 

Bahia is easily one of the most fascinat- 
ing cities to be found in the largest state 
among the twelve countries on the South 
American continent. Brazil is 250,000 
square miles larger than the United States 


and has within its borders more territory 
upon which civilized man has never set 
foot than is to be found on any other con- 
tinent. Unexplored rivers flow into un- 
known regions inhabited by savage tribes. 
Its forests and jungles are primeval. Gold 
and diamonds abound, together with other 
precious minerals. Brazil’s resources have 
only been scratched on the surface. Her 
potential wealth is incalculable. Her 60,- 
000 miles of navigable rivers water valleys 
and plains which might be made to flow 
with the proverbial milk and honey. What 
truly adventurous soul would hesitate long 
before setting sail to try his luck in this 
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BAHIA. FROM THE AIR 


From the air the climbing seaport of Bahia presents a beautiful spectacle. Though today Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo exceed Bahia in size, the latter remains one of Brazil’s busiest cities, 
supplying the world with nearly two-fifths of its chocolate and receiving ships from all 


over the world in its spacious harbor. 


At the left may be seen the tall white elevator that 


~ carries citizens from the lower to the upper level of the city. 


fabulous El Dorado! Bahia is the logical 
gateway, far up the coast, three hundred and 
fifty miles north of Rio de Janeiro. 

For more than four hundred years ad- 
venturers have sought their fortune in the 
hinterlands of Bahia. They have gone up 
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one of the many rivers of doubt, or they 
have plunged into the deep jungle, many 
never to return. Others have come back 
laden with gold and diamonds and have 
set up their houses in Bahia, which is said 
to have a strange fascination for those 
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who have lived there long. There is 
a third group—men who have come 
back from the deep rivers and the 
dark jungles, emaciated in body and 
soul, silent as to their experiences as 
though they, were too dreadful to tell. 
These human wrecks wandering 
about the town are content with the 
dram of rum that they can beg from 
some passing stranger. 

Bahia overlooks the most lovely bay 
in the whole of South America, “The 
Bay of the Holy Savior of All the 
Saints,” as it was called by its Por- 
tuguese discoverers in their ecstasy on 
first beholding it. Between Bahia and 
gay, modern Rio de Janeiro lie im- 
penetrable jungles and _ treacherous 
rivers with yawning mouths sometimes 
‘miles in breadth. Bahia bakes near 
the equator’s edge where the jungle 
is forever trying to reclaim the civili- 
zation.that audaciously uprooted it and 
pushed it back. A jungle that swallows 
up men and towns that are too weak 
to give it battle. A jungle that guards 
its fabulous riches malevolently. 

Bahia throve for two hundred and 
fifty years, the proudest city on the 
east coast. It was the capital of Brazil 
from the early date of its foundation 
(1510, only eighteen years after Co- 
lumbus discovered the Americas), un- 
til 1763, when it was eclipsed by Rio 
which then became the capital. Next 
Sao Paulo—the coffee capital of the 
world — outstripped it. However, 
though Bahia has lost much of its 
power and glory, it retains its glamor; 


During the Colonial era when Bahia was the 

capital of Brazil, the finest architects of 

Colonial Spain created many superb churches 

and monasteries which rank with the finest 

in South America. Today Bahia still claims 

with extravagant pride to have a church for 
every day in the year. 
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Black Star 


The dugouts and tugboats which carry so 

much of the produce to the harbor docks of 

Bahia are generally manned by Negroes. 

Bahia was the center of the slave trade of 

Brazil and ninety per cent of its inhabitants 
are of African descent, 


for what is the attraction of coffee 
and commerce compared to the lure 
of gold and diamonds! Diamonds 
were discovered two hundred and 
ten years ago deep in the interior, 
where some years ago two of the 
largest gems ever unearthed were 
brought to light and sold to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda for a half mil- 
lion dollars. The average value of 
the precious stones mined in Brazil 
annually amounts to more than a 
million and a half, as the result of 
half-desultory efforts. What could 
be the yield with Americans at the 
wheel of an efficient mining ma- 
chine! From a single gold mine 
comes out another. two million a 
year. The chance prospector may 
stumble on his fortune in the 
depths of the equatorial forests—if 
he survives to tell the tale. 
However, the hazy mirage of the 
treasure hunters and the plight of 
the beachcombers fade away the 
moment one sees the gorgeous sun- 
lit splendor of the Upper City. We 
cannot account for one of the love- 
liest and largest cathedrals in South 
America and the beautiful churches 
and ecclesiastical structures at 
every turn, until we recall that Ba- 
hia was one of the first bishoprics 
in America. It was made an arch- 
bishopric in 1676, and until 1905 was the 
metropolis of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Brazil, Those facts in themselves ex- 
plain its ancient splendor. The modern 
aspects of Bahia are the result of commer- 
cial activities. Bahia has become the great 


IN THE UPPER CITY 


Carriages and motors make the ascent to the upper section of Bahia by a winding road which, 


as it mounts, reveals a beautiful panorama of 


the sea and of the harbor which the Portuguese 
mariners called “The Bay of the Holy Savior of AI the Saints.” 


The houses of the city, 


clinging so closely to the steep cliffs, are colored blue and rose and buff. Among them are 
many venerable palaces of the princes of the church built over two centuries ago. 


center of the cacao and tobacco trade of 
South America, and it exports large quan- 
tities of rubber, coffee and other products. 
Therein lies the complexity of Bahia; its 
admixture of medieval and modern; its 
confusions of body and soul; its confound- 


ing of races and colors in such diversity. 

It must be declared at this point, that 
Bahia is—like so much of remote South 
America—half-breed. More than three- 
quarters of its population is of mixed blood 


(Continued on page 53) 
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FASHION HINTS 
FOR 
TRAVEL 


By 
Peggy Leidy 


Pace the deck in these good-looking Slater 
Sports. They follow the new trend for higher 

cut shoes, and the metal eyelets are an unusual 
feature. Available in long-wearing bucko, in 
black, brown, or grey with a leather sole. In 
brown, they are also available with a golf sole. 
These shoes achieve sturdiness at no sacrifice of line. 


; Devastating in its combination of simplicity and sophistic 
; : tion is this dinner dress from B. Altman — Ruffbark, ; 
Eastman fabric. The front is as unaffected as a chile 
frock, but the back is something else again. Rhinesto: 
hooks and eyes and a train lift it right out of the ordina 


Travel’s obser laws class. The sleeves are especially flattering. 


place for everything 
and everything in its 
place — is efficiently 
fulfilled by this Du- 
Barry Beauty Kit for 
traveling. It holds all 
ithe cleansing and 
makeup equipment, as 
well as manicure 
preparations. The Mo- 
rocco leather covering 


ms it smart eaone Travel Fashion Editor urges Travel readers to submit 
4 J ee anywhere. shopping problems. You may always be certain of a cout 
has a mets Bree response no matter how trivial. Peggy Leidy, Travel F: 
nave long had the con- Editor, 116 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. Telephone: Stuy 
fidence of women who 9.2929. 


prize their beauty. 


This hip length cape is one of the handsomest and most 

flattering fur garments you could possess, Created by Gun- 

ther, the cape is worked out in superb silver fox in the new 

vertical treatment which is going to be exceptionally smart 
this autumn and winter, 


De Pinna contributes this very graceful dinner dress to 

add to the gayety of nations. The material is velvet, 

in an exquisite shade of green, and the dress boasts a 

taffeta petticoat of lighter green. The silk roses drama- 

tize its essential simplicity, as does the back which 
is very low. 


This Cossack  en- 
semble of Botany 
Worsted provides a 
new and graceful sil- 
houette which takes 
on added glamour 
from _ the Persian 
Lamb trim and ac- 
cessories. The sash 
repeats the color ac- 
cent of the graceful 
front facing. The light, 
nubby worsted tailors 
exquisitely, 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing that it has chosen 
Mary L. Jobe Akeley’s Restless Jungle 
for its new quarterly publication. This 
book is the work of one of America’s 
most distinguished explorers. Mrs. Ake- 
ley is the widow of the late Carl Akeley 
and she has done much to justify the 
life-long dream of her husband in bring- 
ing Africa to America. She has been 
decorated by the late King Albert of Bel- 
gium for her scientific work in the Bel- 
gian Congo. In Northern British Colum- 
bia the Canadian government has named 
a high mountain Mt. Jobe in her honor. 
After her husband’s death in Africa, she 
was the leader of the expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
during five months in the jungle. In 
addition to this new volume, she is the 
author of Carl Akeley’s Africa, Adven- 
tures in the African Jungle, and Lions, 
Gorillas and Their Neighbors. 

Restless Jungle opens with a vivid in- 
troductory chapter dealing with the his- 
tory of South Africa, a history of bold 
colonization with which too few Ameri- 
cans are familiar, After this introductory 
chapter which provides the background 
for understanding so many aspects of 
South African life, Mrs. Akeley describes 
a jungle safari every bit as thrilling as 
those she took with her late husband. In 
the Eastern Transvaal she had the op- 
portunity of studying at leisure the great- 
est wild life sanctuary in the world, the 
Kruger National Park. Here are prac- 
tically all of the animals of Africa. With 
the skill of a trained naturalist and the 
ability of a born writer, Mrs. Akeley has 
set down scores of unusual things she 
observed and innumerable delightful and 
exciting experiences, 

Another section of Mrs. Akeley’s book 
deals with the most interesting aboriginal 
people of South Africa—the Swazis and 
“ulus. She lived through the feasting 
season in the royal kraals of the Swazi 
people as guest of King Sobhuza II. Few 
travelers in South Africa have had finer 
opportunities to study the custome ‘of 
these extraordinary natives. 

On her long treks into various remote 
sections of South Africa, Mrs. Akeley had 
an opportunity to meet many picturesque 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
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celebrities and to learn from them stories 
of Africa’s past and present. Some of the 
most interesting sections of her book de- 
scribe her visits with Prime Minister 
Herzog and General Smuts, two of the 
ablest living statesmen in the British 
Empire. 

Restless Jungle is rich and varied in 
its subject matter: it is a book of the 
Africa of witchcraft and superstition, of 
lions and elephants, of primitive tribes; 
and a book of the new Africa of Colonial 
enterprise, its able administrators, its 
remarkable enterprises and its vigorous 
progressive spirit. 

This special edition of Restless Jungle 
is a volume of 312 pages with 61 illustra- 
tions and a handsome jacket in three 
colors. It is offered to the members 
of the National Travel Club at $2.35. 
Later it will be issued to the general 
public at a much larger price. Merubers 
who would like to secure a copy of this 


book may do so by writing to the Se- 


cretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 
hotel to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


souTH AMERICA: 
Alvear Palace Hotel at Buenos Aires. 


WHITE SPIRITUALS 


The hymns sung by Oliver Cromwell’s 
Ironsides on their way to battle, by John 
Calvin’s Dissenters in their Highland 
hiding places and by,,the Huguenot fol- 
lowers of de la Motte in the French pris- 
ons are still sung by their descendants in 
Alabama and neighboring States. They 
were carried to Virginia in-the prison 
ships by Scotch and English refugees after 
the restoration of Charles Il; while the 
Huguenots, in flight from France, car- 
ried them to North Carolina. 

As these pioneers forged their way into 
the mountainous regions of the new 
world, their songs sustained them among 
natural hardships. 

Centuries passed and in the isolated 
mountain regions, especially those of 
Alabama, the songs lived on without com- 
petition, handed down like heirlooms 
from father to son. Today, the hymns 
are the same as they were three hundred 
years ago. 
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Supervised musical training among the 
mountaineers did not begin until about 
1860, when M. L. Swan, an itinerant 
music master, settled in Jackson County, 
Tennessee. He is said to have used a 
seven-sharp “Harp of Columbia” in set- 
ting the pitch for his choristers. From 
this novel instrument, the singers in Jas- 
per derived their designation as “Greek 
Harp Singers.” This organization gave 
its first public concert in 1873. In 1909, 
a state-wide organization of “white spir- 
itual” singers was formed under the name 
of the Alabama State Sacred Harp Mu- 
sical Association. It has now 110 com- 
munity groups under its wing. 

The Association not only keeps alive 
the ancient hymns, but also the traditions 
of the music classes of other days, Seated 
about a large table, the singers are di- 
rected by a concert master who uses a 
pitch pipe to strike the lead notes. They 
first intone their “so-la-fa’s” and then 
join in singing the words. The reason 
that these songs are called “White Spir- 
ituals” is to distinguish them from the 
far more widely known colored spirituals. 

Some of the “White Spirituals” are 
widely known by old American families, 
though not under that classification. In 
many a home of the land, Grandma’s 
musical repertoire includes the antique 
favorite, “Paradise,” which begins: 


“There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain, and pleasures banish 
pain.” 


ANCIENT ROME IN AFRICA 


Italian archeologists are busy excavat- 
ing the territory of Leptis Magna in 
Tripolitania. 

Already the baths with their marble 
tanks and tubs, the ancient group of 
buildings which composed the imperial 
palace together with the basilica and the 
forum (decorated with numerous orna- 
mental friezes), have been completely un- 
covered. This year they hope to uncover 
the ancient port with the stairway lead- 
ing to the Doric temple which was de- 
voted to the saerfices. 

At Sobratha, they are excavating the 
amphitheater and in Tripoli itself they 
are erecting a monumental gate with 
blocks of stone from the arch of triumph 
erected in 153 by Antoninus Pius. 
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Leave snow, ice, fog . . . Enjoy ocean 
bathing on warm coral beaches. Motor 
through the magnificent Blue Mountains. 
Every outdoor sport and pastime—golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding through gorgeous tropical 
scenery, fishing, racing, polo, yachting and sailing. 
Excellent hotel accommodations at surprisingly rea- 
sonable rates. 


Regular weekly sailings from New York and Boston 
or via Pan-American Airways. Full information from 
any Travel Agency. 
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J. Roland Kay, Room 404, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Oliver Bainbridge, Room 645-C., Graybar Bldg., New York 
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exchanges and puzzling railroad time-tables unravelled. They all 
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assume the burdens of these travel details and arrange- 
ments — leaving you completely free to enjoy your trip. 


When you are en route, the AMERICAN EXPRESS will be on 
the lookout to give you every possible assistance. You will be 
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of a “Big 3°’ fortnight’s voyage 
to—or from—CALIFORNIA 


The CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA and VIRGINIA ... Largest, 
most Popular Ships in Coast-to-Coast Service ... now add a call 
at colorful Acapulco, MEXICO, on both Eastbound and West- 
bound “‘cruise voyages” via HAVANA and the PANAMA CANAL 


Swaying palms are <= 
always graceful, inspir- 

ing. Plenty of time ashore 
at Havana, Panama, Mexico, 


| eee travelers choose the “Big 3” again 
and again, as much for their friendly hospitality as 
for their comfort and roominess. Particularly they value 
the many little touches of thoughtful service for which 
these ships are known. That’s why you'll find your fellow 
passengers “‘strictly first class,’’ too. 
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Air-conditioned dining rooms, elevators, every 
room an outside room, with controlled ventilation, two 
built-in swimming pools. All evidences of skillful plan- 
ning for Tropical Service. Cuisine, justly famous. And 
even the little things you’ll find to your liking—orchestras 
selected with care and judgment, first-run talking pic- 
tures, lunch on deck so you won’t miss a minute of the 
Canal Transit ... and even plenty of towels in your room. 
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For a refreshing drink after your swim, there’s Dr. N. S. Keeler finds the broad, well-shaded 
a source of supply located beside the pool. promenade deck a grand spot for relaxation. 
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The Panama Canal Locks. You go through Pleasant hours just “‘lazing’’ on deck or splash- 


; : ate ’t mi f the sights. ing about the pool. (Two pools on each ship.) 
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real savings to people who can plan their trips in the next 
few weeks. On the opposite page are listed some of the 
“Big 3” Vacation Voyages. Your travel agent will gladly 
supply complete information. 


The “Big 3°° 


s.s. CALIFORNIA s. s. VIRGINIA 


s. 8s. PENNSYLVANIA 
(33,000 tons each) 
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International Mercantile Marine Company, 1 Broadway and 
| 601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 
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On cool, tropical evenings you dance on deck “Two can play that game!” Frederick Zobrist 
with congenial partners... toa good orchestra. tells the cameraman on a beach near Havana. 


STORY BOOK VILLAGE IN KURDISTAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


to hundreds; fifty dollars is an aver- 
age amount in the towns. And of this 
the father spends a good bit on a 
trousseau for his child. Neither 
among Kurds nor Christians has the 
girl in theory anything to say on the 
choice of a husband. In such a small 
place, however, matters are arranged 
pretty much to suit all parties. 

It has not always been so. In the 
old days and up to a dozen years ago 
an unscrupulous man, who was set 
on wedding a certain girl, would go 
straight to the feudal chief. The 
chief’s house was fine, two stories 
high and built around a court; and 
there were musket-holes for win- 
dows. After a polite tea the chief 
took the marriage price, put it in an 
ample pocket, and then told the 
father to hand daughter to suitor. If 
father refused there would be a 
bullet as he sat at supper, and in any 
case the girl’s fate was the same. 

You would think that, when he is 
poor, a Kurd would ponder deeply 
before he spent his savings on another 
wife. Moreover, one reads that the 
Kurds hold to the pre-Moslem cus- 
toms of the ancient Aryans, and are 
monogamous. Such was doubtless 
the case in the old days and may be 
yet in the high wild mountains of the 
north. But here, with Arab influence 
so close, they accept easily those Arab 
customs which they chance to like, 
such as the right to wed quartettes of 
wives, and remain stubbornly Kurd- 
ish on every other point. As to ex- 
pense: once when I asked the apothe- 
cary about this, he laughed and said 
that one more woman and an extra 
baby or two ate, after all, very little 
barley. And aman must have babies. 

The apothecary is very much a 
product of the new. régime and as 
operator of the dispensary is a gov- 
ernment official—an official of the 
infant kingdom of Iraq _ which, 
British-nursed, has commenced the 
taming of the Kurd. This one was 
born in a near-by town, but when 
scarcely grown he left home to band- 
age injured Turks during the war. 
After that he studied pharmacy in 
Bagdad under the English and 
learned to look at life as his fathers 
never had. Now, government paid, 
he presides over the stores of medi- 
cine here in Shaqlawah and deals out 
pills and powders gratis to several 
dozen sick a day. Many patients come 
from the tiny outlying villages, of 
which there are sixty-six under 
Shaqlawah’s jurisdiction. All day 
feverish men, and women with snif- 
fling youngsters squat in the little 
court and briefly wait their turns. 

The dispensary is the usual ridicu- 
lous Connecticut Yankee mixture 
prevalent along the street. The walls 
of the small room seem once long ago 
to have had a coat of whitewash, and 
the ceiling is spread with a white 
cloth, presumably to keep the plaster 
off the patients. There are two mod- 
ern miracles in the form of glass 
windows, and a rickety tin stove 
stands in the middle of the room, the 
pipe wandering vaguely upward at an 
undecided angle. There is a tumble- 
down table, a bench along one wall 
and a couple of chairs. In the walls 
are several niches, eastern fashion. 
Finally at one end are two cabinets 
filled with awe-inspiring bottles and 


marked in Arabic and English. 

The apothecary, a little round man 
with jolly eyes, speaks fair English, 
always wears European suits, is rela- 
tively well educated, likes Bagdad be- 
cause of the movies, and deplores the 
easy divorce of the Moslem. But his 
assistant—shades of the Principles of 
Hygiene!—is one of Shaqlawah’s 
dirtier natives; the fringes of his 
turban mingle ever with the iodine, 
and I am sure a full half-ounce of 
dust goes down with every dose of 
castor oil. 

Nevertheless, the dispensary is one 
of those rare monuments that make 
you proud of civilization. Before its 
opening, eight years ago, the people 
did not even have regular medicine 
men, which was doubtless just as 
well. Every family attended to its 
own doctoring, which consisted in the 
use of time-honored brews, such as 
teas of camomile and sassafras. It is 
a healthy country when compared 
with the lowlands, but even so the 
dispensary is a blessing. Serious cases 
are reported by government telephone 
to the hospitals of the plains, and 
arrangement made either for their 
removal thither, or for proper aid at 
home. And the whole system has won 
the people’s confidence, as the daily 
clients show. In childbirth, however, 
which is a casual matter anyway, they 
still rely on native mid-wives. 

In school too has the old order 
changed. No more do little Moslem 
boys squat near a mosque and drone 
verses of the Koran, over and over 
again and with more precision than 
piety. The rulers now realize that 
that sort of background will not in 
these days take the hopes of the 
nation very far. So a large new 
school with a basket ball field in the 
court proclaims the spread of new 
ideas even into Kurdistan. 

About a dozen class-rooms open 
on the court, each seating ten to 
twenty boys. The desks and chairs 
are rough copies of our own and the 
walls are clean and white. In every 
room is an inescapable picture of the 
late king Feisal or of Ghazi, his son, 
to remind the budding Kurdish mind 
that in this day there is Government. 

Instruction is given in six grades, 
the boys ranging in age from seven 
to thirteen years. For higher studies 
they must go to Erbil, the provincial 
capital in the plains. Here in Shaq- 
lawah the instructors have been 
trained in Mosul or Bagdad; they 
teach the traditional reading, writing 
and arithmetic, as well as Arabic, 
religion (both priest and mullah are 
in attendance) and, to the older boys, 
English. Most of the teachers and 
many children wear European suits 
in school. The English master’s garb 
is notable: as the home-town boy 
who went to Mosul, he swaggers in 


tweed trousers with the collegiate 
flare of 1928. 
One morning when I attended 


English class this personage inform- 
ed me that they were having English 
conversation. The “conversation” 
consisted in retelling from memory 
a short story they had read about a 
picnic. And I certainly can remem- 
ber French classes in America where 
we did very much worse! Also, many 
of our American teachers doubtless 
(Continued on page 50) 
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SPRING 
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Sail now. Visit Rio de Janeiro 
(with extra dayashore, thanks 
to new faster schedule), 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. 

21,000-ton Munson Line 
sister-ships sail fortnightly. 
And one the es... Pan 
America, offers you a new, 
built-in outdoor swimming 
pool, air-conditioned dining 
salon and enlarged sports 
deck. All provide every fa- 
cility for utmost comfort. 
Northbound call at Trinidad. 
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Including extensive shore excursions 


S.S. MUNARGO 
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the year 
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S. S, Munargowith an outdoor 
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sive sightseeing tours—at no 
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Royal Victoria Hotel, Euro- 
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murder French quite as thoroughly 
as my tweeded Effendi trampled 
English. The recitation went thus: 
Youngster: “I and my friend has 
left the village—” 
Master: “No. ‘I and my friends!’ 
Plural!” 


Youngster: “And after one-half 
o’clock, we eated—” 

Master: “ ‘After one-half o’clock 
we ate.’ Irregular verb.” 


Youngster: “Then we hunted deer 
and—and—and—” 
Master: “‘— hunted deer and 


guzzled,” 

It took me minutes to discover that 
“suzzled” were gazelles, and the pro- 
fessor is certain to this day that I 
can, after all, know very little natural 
history, since I have never heard of 
that common beast! 

All of this, of course, took place 
in the boys’ school. But there is a 
separate one for girls. It is still in its 
first year, but that at least is a begin- 
ning. 

Yes, it is a beginning. The ‘be- 
ginning of the day when the women 
will dress in printed calico and use 
their medieval robes as dust-cloths; 
the day when they will read with ease 
all the labels on the canned tomatoes 
and the ads for patent cure-alls in 


the news; the day when effendi suits 
are everywhere and only poor old 
men, with regrettable stubbornness, 
wear antiquated turbans and faded 
cummerbunds, and clean their ancient 
rifles once a year; the day when 
there will be a movie, with a blaze of 
lights outside, where all can learn 
how gangsters work in Hollywood; 
the day when radios in every home 
will drown the wild songs of the hills. 
Then on bright afternoons, long cars 
will purr along the graveled drive 
that leads to the big hotel—up there 
on the mountain, just above the 
church. And a trusting brood from 
New York City will tumble out and 
scatter for late tennis, or a round 
of golf on Mir Hassan. Then there 
will be hot tubs and martinis and 
dinner on the roof, with the well- 
known gleam of shoulders and wing 
collars, as an orchestra from Harlem 
croons “Shaqlawah Serenade.” And 
every honeymooning couple will buy 
a copy to take home and weep to 
leave the “quaint old town.” 

But not yet! There is still a quiet 
valley where you build your house 
of sticks and consort with Ali Baba 
and eat bread the witches make—a 
valley in the Zagros, in the realm of 
Kurdistan. 
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ALASKA’S REINDEER COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 40) 


latter still has its uses, especially on 
short journeys. On long trips the 
reindeer is superior—it can endure 
more and draw on its stored-up fat. 
Certainly it is more comfortable to 
drive reindeer and less vituperative 
language is necessary. 

The history of how the reindeer 
was first domesticated remains an im- 
penetrable mystery. In Eurasia the 
reindeer ranged from Kamchatka to 
the North Cape. Some wild deer can 
still be found in Siberia. In books 
on anthropology we read of the ex- 
istence of reindeer as far back as 
the Magdalenian period of the Upper 
Paleolithic times. Evidences of 
reindeer culture were found in 
sketches on the walls of grottoes in 
France and Spain. Ancient Chinese 
writings mention domesticated rein- 
deer as early as 500 A.D. 

Lopp insisted on the necessity of 
“close herding” to domesticate the 
reindeer properly and to derive all 
the concomitant cultural and _ eco- 
nomic advantages from a planned 
reindeer economy. The “open-herd- 
ing’ policy adhered to by the private 
reindeer men may mean the ultimate 
defeat of all the precious educational 
by-products of the Lopp system of 
reindeer culture. The Reindeer Code 


has been flouted owing to the en- ~° 


trance of private commercialism of 
the whites into a situation originally 
intended for the natives of Alaska. 
The beginning of the present disor- 
ganized condition in the reindeer 
country: dates back to 1914 when Al- 


fred Nilima, a Lapp, sold his herd to 
a private syndicate. Since Lopp was 
“relieved” of his thirty-five years of 
service in 1925, section 29 of the Code 
which prohibited the sale of female 
deer to whites has been annulled. In 
a recent issue of the Juneau Alaska 
Press, Mr. Clarence L. Andrews, 
Alaskan pioneer, author, and ex- 
native teacher and reindeer super- 
visor in the Government service, 
who has unselfishly defended the 
Arctic aborigines against private syn- 
dicates, states: “If the Corporation 
will remove from the land of the 
native, will release his deer, account 
for the years that the native deer 
have been held, and conduct its 
business on its own grounds, all will 
be satisfactory .. . If the present ex- 
propriation continues, the native will 
be reduced to earning a livelihood 
by the precarious method of hunting 
and fishing, and in a depleted game 
field. The result will be starvation 
and death, or the Eskimo will become 
a pauper and dependent on the sup- 
port of the Government.” 

A recent news item confirms this 
unhappy prophecy, although there are 
some hopefu! grounds for the belief 
that the. Secretary of the Interior and 
his assistants, who have been mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of the rein- 
deer situation in Alaska, will soon 
find a solution that will restore public 
confidence and correct the errors and 
wrongs which the natives of our vast 


Nortliland have suffered of late years. 
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Western Highlands and Islands— 
he most romantic land in Europe. 
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Unchanged by the passing years— 
but modern in its comfort and cen- 
venience — visited annually by 
hcusands of overseas visitors. 


Here are some suggestions :— 


GLASGOW TO OBAN AND 
INVERNESS 


Down the Clyde in RMS. “Saint 
Columba.”” A sparkling sail on the 
Firth of Clyde, viewing the beauty 
of the famous Kyles of Bute— 
then by De Luxe coach from Ard- 
rishaig to Oban—through the an- 
cient kingdom of Dalriada, over 
one of Scotland’s most picturesque 
roads. Off again by boat—explor- 
ing Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil with 
dark Glencoe on the right and 
towering Ben Nevis ahead. Then 
from Fort William along the ex- 
quisite Caledonian Canal, through 
Loch Lochy, Loch Oich and LOCH 
NESS to Inverness—a feast of 
beauty. 


OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA 


The “Sacred” Isle Tour, visiting 
the wonderful caves of Staffa, 
lona Cathedral, etc., returnir< to 
Oban by South of Mull, all in cne 
day—and what a day! 


THE HEBRIDEAN TOUR 
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mysterious in their panoramic 
beauty. 
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There’s something about the trim, 
| smart look of the Washington and 
Manhattan that makes people know 
they're going to havea fine voyage. 
Clean spaciousness is one of the 
many pleasant features of America’s 
largest, fastest, finest ships. Comfort, 
evetywhere is the plan on which 
these fine liners are built. 


And you'll find the meals served 
in the big air conditioned dining 
rooms ate exactly to your liking. 
American living conditions at their 
best are yours on these great ships... 
for faresthatareextremelyreasonable. 

A sailing every W ednesday at noon 
to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and 
Hamburg...$181 each fortwo, cabin 
class, to British ports, with real beds 
and private showerand toilet; $129in 
President ships. Tell your travel agent 
you want to SAIL AMERICAN! 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


No. 1 Broadway — 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WAR CLOUDS OVER GIBRALTAR 


(Continued from page 27) 


at King’s Chapel. Taxis, fringed sur- 
reys, pushcarts, limousines crowd the 
thoroughfare. If you care to you can 
saunter on beyond the hotel to the 
Post Office, the Exchange, the Prot- 
estant Cathedral, the Jews’ Market 
and Government House. Then 
you discover the rambling Alameda 
Gardens with their beautiful trees 
and flowers which are the pride of 
the English gardener. Heliotrope, 
rose geraniums, hibiscus, roses, 
petunias and numerous other flowers 
bloom there. The colors of the 
Alameda are taken up by the adjacent 
gardens of the Rock Hotel, high on 
the cliff looking across the Bay to 
Algeciras. Tea-time is as pleasant 
here as in any place in the British 
Empire. 

Immediately opposite Gibraltar, 
fourteen miles across the Strait, is 
the other Pillar of Hercules, reached 
by steamer from Algeciras in normal 
times. This year it was put on the 
route of a Mediterranean cruise for 
the first time, with Ceuta as port of 
call. Before going there, all we could 
learn of Ceuta was that it had until 
recently been “a penal settlement, in- 
habited by degraded criminals, who 
wandered about the city by day and 
were at night penned up in miserable 
hovels.” To our surprise we found 
ourselves steaming into an excellent 
harbor—one of the very best in the 
Mediterranean—o verlooked by a 
cream and white city of eight and ten 
story modern buildings rising on an 
elevation, as at Genoa, Monte Carlo 
or Trieste. Beyond the harbor we saw 
all-too-many barracks, modern forti- 
fications and vestiges of the old 
Moorish fortress. The harbor itself 
of this port city of Spanish Morocco 
is large enough for a thirty-ton ship 
to turn completely around inside it. 
Recently it has been proposed to en- 
large it. More than one European 
power has its eye on Ceuta as a trans- 
shipping point east and west. 

The enormous breakwater or mole 
built out into the harbor has room 
for hundreds of cars to park. The 
traveler may motor comfortably 
through the city or in the direction of 
the seven crags which make up the 
headland of “The Other Pillar of 
Hercules.” These crags gave the 
settlement the ancient names, “Sep- 
tem Frates,” or the “Heptadelphi’ 
which Ptolemy knew. Ceuta lies at 
the foot of the highest headland, or 
Abyla. Ceuta was the last city to hold 
out against the Arabic invasion of 
North Africa twelve centuries ago. In 
1936 it was the point of departure for 
the Rebel forces of General Franco 
when the Spanish Civil war was 
launched only a week after our visit 
there, when all seemed calm as an 
oasis. Since then Ceuta has been in 
our headlines almost daily as Rebel 
headquarters on the African shore. If 
the present revolt fails, and perhap: 
if it wins, Spanish Morocco may 
wriggle its restless way free from 
the grip of generals who demand 
Moroccan troops, put them in the 
front line and fail to provide pay for 
their families in Africa. 


Tetuan is only an hour from Ceuta 
by motor over an excellent road 
through small farming country, sage- 
grass dunes and superb stretches of 


sandy beach pushed into the Medi- 
terranean by the glowering heights 
of the Atlas Range. After the Spanish 
War closes, Tetuan itself will be a 
popular place for travelers to visit 
for the sake of its old bazaar and 
the amazingly modern quarters of the 
westerners. We shall always remem- 
ber it for its fragrant leather market 


Government Building, where we saw 
black-faced Moroccan soldiers drill- 
ing in a court surrounded by orange 
trees and purple bougainvillea. Little 
did we think that they were ready to 
start across the Straits for their in- 
vasion of Spain. Already most of 
them knew of Franco’s plan for a 
sudden coup and were ready to take 
their share of the risk. 

Of the importance of Gibraltar in 
event of another world war, we can 
best judge from the role she played 
in the last one, arming merchantmen, 
running patrol boats, caring for thou- 
sands of wounded, managing a con- 
stant procession of transport ships 
and maintaining cable and postal cen- 
sorship for England and the Allies. 
Yet with all these activities Gibraltar 
managed ‘to feed her emergency 
citizens, even though she raises 
nothing for her own consumption. 

The future of the Mediterranean 
lies locked in the destiny of ther 
straits. It has always been so. Never 
more than at the present hour. We 
were keenly conscious of this fact as 
we sailed recently through the narrow 
Dardanelles and saw Kemal’s soldiers 
moving again into a zone where for 
eighteen years the only signs of war 
were the pulverized forts, the British 
war cemeteries and the sunken ships 
at Cape Hellas and Chanak. We were 
again conscious of the importance 
of the straits of the Mediterranean 
when we anchored outside the chain- 
guarded harbor of Messina Strait 
between Sicily and the “boot” of 
Italy. And of course the significance 
of the Rock was inescapable at 
Gibraltar Strait, called by the Moors 
“Bab-ez-Zakel” (The Narrow Gate). 

Who will be the Hercules of to- 
morrow? Will he gain distinction by 
tunneling under the doorsill of the 
Mediterranean? Before the Spanish 
War there was talk in that restless 
land of unemployed men of tunnel- 
ing the Straits. The Count de Velle- 
deuil in 1869 made the first study of 
the problems involved in such an 
engineering feat. Since then others 
have continued research, because they 
saw the military and commercial ad- 
vantage of having a vehicular tunnel 
connecting Africa and Europe. 


The grim grey face of Gibraltar 
has for three thousand years been a 
familiar landscape to mariners. It is a 
natural wonder that world travelers 
like to visit again and again. Its 
multicolored threads of life never 
fade. Not long ago we were sailing 
westward from Gibraltar. I have 
never seen the Rock so sublime and 


and for the courtyard of the Spanish | 


so impressive, her sharp-peaked cap 
hidden in swirling mists while battle- 
ships of the nations came and went | 
on their errands of mercy or of 
death. But to the tragedies of men 
and nations Gibraltar was indifferent | 
as she “towered o’er the wrecks of | 


time.” U OF | 
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The Purser Says— 


Jravellers late 
what we give Clim 
she Lous flue 


When you make your first trip on 
the Washington or Manhattan you 
will be delightfully surprised by the 
luxury that your low fare buys. The 
big, roomy cabins have real beds, 
fine bathrooms, comfortable chairs, 
storage space for your trunks...a 
dozen other refinements that make 
travelling pleasant. 

Some other travel bargains are 
the “American One Class” liners 
sailing fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool, and the American Mer- 
chant Lines direct to London weekly 
for $100, round trip $185. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


No. 1 Broadway — 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HEY traveled 
35,700 miles and 
visited 39 ports... 


And then—on this pop- 
ular big steamship, home- 
ward bound from its 
cruise around the world, 
the captain conducted 
a poll among the pas- 
sengerts to determine what sights 
and experiences had _ pleased 
them most. THEY VOTED 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA—AS 
THE MOST INTERESTING 
COUNTRY ON THE GRUISE! 


No wonder they chose South 
Africa—with its startling variety 
of color! Victoria Falls—Jo- 
hannesburg and Kimberley, with 
their romance of gold and dia- 
monds—easily reached by mod- 
ern railway, airplane and motor- 


bus . 


From the haunting mysteries of 
the veld to Capetown’s curving 
waterfront with its red roofs and 
scent of magnolia, outflung 
white beaches and fashionable 
resorts—South Africa, like her 
native witch-doctors, weaves a 
magic spell! 


35,700 miles, 39 ports... 
and 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL LEAD. 
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THE LAST OF BURMA’S GOLDEN CITIES 
(Continued from page I1) 


city’s twelve gates. The blue waters 
of the moat seem to reflect the gaiety 
and the tragedy of the days of the 
kings, and it is easy to picture in the 
mind the vivid past. Again the dragon 
boats float upon the water, filled with 
dusky ladies of the court whose gay 
laughter echoes from the walls; gay 
courtiers dash across the little white 
bridges, whips slashing at the popu- 
lace kneeling in the dust; and on one 
of the many white towers which line 
the walls are seen the tufted head- 
dresses of the palace guards. 

The Burmese kings built many 
capitals. Tagoun, Old Pagan, Moh- 
tashobah, Amarapoora and Ava had 
all thrived and decayed before Min- 
doon Min in 1856 built Mandalay, the 
last of the royal cities. At the found- 
ing of each new capital a horrifying 
custom prevailed, that of burying alive 
a certain number of men and women 
within its walls. The spirits of the 
victims became Nat Thehn, and 
haunted the burial place to frighten 
away all undesirable strangers. The 
persons selected for the cruel death 
were usually young girls with unbored 
ears and boys as yet untattooed. 

At the announcement of an im- 
pending sacrifice all the people hid 
away in the surrounding hills and in 
their homes, and only appeared upon 
the city streets in bands too large 
for the officials to attack them. In 
vain the king’s ministers offered 
pooeys, or dramatic plays, of much 
magnificence to entice the populace. 

Within the walls of Mandalay a 
large number of people were buried 
alive, four of them under each of 
the twelve gates, one at each corner 
of the walls and four beneath the 
Lion Throne. At the four corners, 
jars of oil were buried with the 
victims, and in 1880 two of these jars 
were found empty, an evil omen. A 
scourge of smallpox descended upon 
the city, and to alleviate the suffer- 
ing the soothsayers and astrologers 
advised the king to bury alive within 
the walls one hundred men, one hun- 
dred women, one hundred boys, and 
the like number of girls, soldiers and 
foreigners. The people fled in all di- 
rections, and the Irrawaddy River 
was filled with craft of all descrip- 
tions as the frightened people left the 
accursed city. The British protested 
in horror, and the ministers of the 
king soon abandoned the plan. 


In the space enclosed ‘by the walls 
is a grassy compound where there 
were formerly many buildings: 
pyathats with curving roofs and 
golden spires, red palaces and gold 
and white pagodas. There was a 
summer palace, and lovely gardens 
and pools, where Supaya-lat and the 
princesses, clad in _ brightly-colored 
silks, played at games beneath tall 
palm trees. A seven-tiered spire, the 
Center of the Universe, formerly 
towered above the Lion Throne, and 
we are told that the King was called 
the Arbiter of Existence, the Lord 
of the Rising Sun and the Lord of 
the Celestial Elephant. 

The Lord White Elephant was an 
important beast. Each morning he 
had his daily meal, drawn by himself, 
from the proffered breasts of young 
Burmese women, and so great was 
the religious ecstasy of some of these 
women, when waiting their turn for 
the honor, that they swooned. There 
are certain rules for determining if 
an elephant is genuinely white, for 
his color is usually a dirty gray and 
sometimes speckled. He has twenty- 
two toenails instead of the usual six- 
teen; his absurdly small eyes have a 
ring of red; and his skin turns red, 
instead of the usual ‘black, if water is 
poured upon him. 

The main palace was built entirely 
of teakwood carved in the most elab- 
orate manner. Doors of zinc were 
once lavishly inlaid with bits of 
colored glass, and at opposite ends of 
the royal residence were the two 
principal throne rooms. To the east 
was the Lion Throne reserved for 
affairs of state, and to the west the 
Lily Throne where the women held 
their court. Between were the royal 
apartments. Here lived the princes 
and princesses, the courtiers and 
maids of honor and the ministers. 

Shway Myodaw, the Burmese called 
the Royal Golden City. Today it is 
called Fort Dufferin, and the Hloot- 
daw with its teakwood pillars has 
been displaced by British law. No 
longer does the prime minister, the 
Kingwoon Mingyi, proudly ride 


through the grounds carried in his 
lacquered sedan chair. Green lawns 
are cut by straight streets running 
parallel to the walls. And a British 
cannon now stands before the palace 


of the Alompra Dynasty. 
wb ese Se 
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NO.1...$579.90 up 


(Combination of Classes) 


_Here’s a travel menu you'll 
like! The world to choose 
from... a la carte! Pick 
the places you want to 
visit, and the duration of 
your stop-overs. Go east or 


west... all on one inclu- 
sive ticket . . . good for 
two years. 


Tour No. 1 goes to 
Japan, China, Singapore, 
Penang, India, Suez Canal, 
Marseilles, Gibraltar, 
England. 

This, and the other five 
most popular routes, de- 
scribed in special folder. 
Write for it today. Ask 
your agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, 344 
Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San 
Francisco, 152 Geary St.; 
and 38 other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


GOUTH AMERICA 


A new series of tours Around South 
America has been arranged by 
James Boring Company. Keeping 
pace with the ever-increasing 
popularity of South America for 
winter travelers, our annual winter 
South American tour program has 
been expanded and diversified. 


A selection of four trips is of- 
fered: 


Jan. Ist, Jan. 15th and Feb. 13th. 
7 weeks to 11 weeks in duration. 


Special Africa and South Amer- 
ican Tours Jan. 23rd $1875 up incl. 


All tours will be strictly first 
class on ship and land. Rates are 
all-inclusive, providing all expenses 
on ship and land, and range from 
$1150. Personally conducted. 


Make South America your next 
travel objective! Here are amaz- 
ing contrasts and diversity . . . here 
are the glamour of Paris and Ma- 
drid; the relics of civilizations as 
old and baffling as Egypt; tke 
jungles and deserts of Africa. 


Membership in all parties is 
strictly limited. Plan to sail with 
us! Secure immediately, without 
cost or obligation, the descriptive 
literature of James Boring’s South 
American Tours. 


See your local agent or 


James Boring Company, Inc. 
655 Fifth Ave., New York 


NjOu 7 
inte sts 


Just imagine a winter- 
land where the sun 
always shines— where 
skies are blue and life 
is heppiee That’s Tucson—the sunniest 
spot in the old Southwest. 

NEW LIFE. .. Relax hour after hour in natural 


health- -giving ‘ultra-violet rays. Soothe frayed 
nerves—renew the tired body. Get sun-tanned. 
Be happy. 

NEW SCENERY...See ancient missions, Indian 
Piature Rocks, vast cactus deserts, strange caves, 


and Old Mexico. 


NEW SPORTS...Enjoy real western ranch life 
with bronco busting branding, riding on bridle 
paths in the golden desert, barbecues at sundown 
—every outdoor sport at its best. 

WITH ECONOMY ...Ample accommodations 
at hotels, apartment houses, and sanatoria are 
scaled to every purse. A Tucson sojourn costs 
very little. Come and see! 


TUCSON 


Write or mail coupon today for complete informa- 
tion including air, rail, and highway particulars ; 
accommodation and rate data. This non-profit civic 
club renders personal service without obligation. 


i eee THIS-————— 


| tUCSONM ARIZONA 
1646-B Rialto Bldg., Tucson 
Send me your new illustrated booklet “New | 
| Life in the Land of Sunshine’’ 
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THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 

8/8 “SCANPENN’”’ 

8/S ““SCANYORK”’ 

S/S “‘SCANMAIL’”’ 

S/S “SCANSTATES” 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR BON VOYAGE PROBLEMS SOLVED 
Friends Sailing? Why not send them a BON- 
Voyage Gift? For the Ladies—Smart Corsages 
—Box of Flowers, Books or Candy. For the 
Men—Cigars or Cigarettes. For complete infor- 
mation, address. 
DODSON, Inc. 
“The Bon Voyage Florist’’ 


Phone COlumbus 5-3441. 338 W. 57th St.N.Y. 


“If you cannot be there, let US send your 
gift” 


Bind 
Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for hold- 
ing 12 issues of TRAVEL is now 
ready. Copies are removed and in- 


serted simply by moving a rod. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has the 
appearance of a rich volume. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL 
116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


CITY OF FORTUNE HUNTERS 
(Continued from page 43) 


—Indian, Portuguese, Negro—pre- 
eminently Negro blood. At one time 
it was the great slave mart, and when 
the slaves were set free they out- 
numbered the whites. As in all the 
rest of Brazil, the Italians have set- 
tled in Bahia in great numbers. There 
are also English, Germans and 
French and a sprinkling of a few 
thousand Americans. All the world is 
to be found in its marts, but once 
the workaday is over the atmosphere 
of Brazil settles over all. 

In the early morning and again 
after the siesta I always liked to re- 
turn to the market; a market like 
none other in the world. Like all 
South American city markets, it is a 
roofed building covering a square 
block. Here are sold an amazing 
variety of goods—maté by the bag or 
barrel, riding quirts made of inter- 
woven leather; baskets of peculiar 
Indian designs for all sorts of bur- 
dens such as snakes, or baby goats 
or lambkins, or stones, or even chil- 
dren. There are cigars, two for a cent 
up, in orderly piles. Those who prefer 
raw tobacco can buy an inch of it cut 
from a coil like a hawser wound 
round a pole. Innumerable gadgets 
are made of straw and wicker—burro 
saddles, baskets, trunks, mats, fans, 
hats, pillows, ponchos. Birds of every 
brilliant hue are on sale. Snake oil, 
snake venom and snakes are found 
in one section. 

It was at the viper stalls, which had 
a fascination for me, fiat I met an 
American naturalist, who was 
stranded in Bahia and meagerly sup- 
ported himself picking up rare species 
of bird, animal and viper life and 
sending them to an agent in the 
States. It was he who took me to the 
“Driftwood,” a vile little hole in the 
wall along the wharves. Over potent, 
but to me unpalatable drinks, dis- 
tilled from a jungle herb, he confided 
snatches of boyhood dreams of be- 
coming a great naturalist. His dream 
seemed realized when he came out 
with the Roosevelt party that ex- 
plored the River of Doubt, where 
Theodore Roosevelt received the 
wound that is said to have led to his 
death. My acquaintance didn’t want 
to go home after this expedition. 
Opportunity never turned up again. 
This derelict naturalist told me about 
a strange American he had met deep 
in the bush. He was an old man who 
could understand English, but could 
scarcely speak it. One day the old 
fellow had shown the naturalist a 
book. It turned out to be a family 
Bible and the old man pointed to his 
name scribbled there among others. 
He had been born in Virginia in 1850. 
It seems this forlorn creature had 
been brought here by his father who 
had been implicated with John Wilkes 


Booth in the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The conspirator had 
fled with his large family to the wilds 
of Brazil, and the old man was the 
sole survivor. 

The naturalist told me another tale. 
It was about an oil prospector, and 
seemed neither more nor less im- 
probable than most of the stories one 
hears in Bahia. The guide of the 
prospector’s party was a big burly 
nondescript who knew the country by 
heart. However he got drunk in the 
jungle and threatened to leave the 
party. The oil prospector threatened 
the guide: “As sure as my name is 
Jock MacDonald, I’m going to kill 
you!” Up to now he had only been 
called “Micky.” “Jock MacDonald,” 
the guide said, taking the hand that 
was raised against him, “you and I 
were partners once—strikebreakers in 
the Pennsylvania coal fields! You 
saved my life a half dozen times 
then.” They were pals to the end of 
the trip, when the oil operator shoved 
a roll of bills into his old buddie’s 
hand. The vagabond had refused to 
accept a steady job or to return to 
the States. Instead he killed a man 
who refused to drink with him. 
They had recently let him out of jail 
and he was last seen guiding a party 
of gold-hunting strangers into the 
deep ‘bush... 


In the evening Upper Bahia is like, 


Lisbon. All the old rusty bells of the 
cathedral and of half the seventy 
churches ring at sundown; the coffee 
houses are filled with men. Then the 
young people and the women appear 
in the plaza when the band begins to 
play. The boys promenade up and 
down on one side of the plaza, the 
girls on the other. The scene suggests 
the Portugal or the Spain of another 
era. With the light of each new day, 
Bahia becomes a dazzling brilliant 
city. Again one marvels at all the 
churches, schools, theaters, asylums, 
hospitals, the academies of law and 
medicine, the fine palace of the Goy- 
ernor, the public library and museum. 
It is pleasant to go to the public 
gardens on the bluff overlooking the 
bay and find a half dozen new ships 
at anchor that were not there the day 
before. And there is exhilaration in 
the walk along the heights, looking 
down from the palisades on the roofs 
of the lower city with the sea always 
in view. Many vistas suggest Granada 
or Tangiers with their white houses 
and biue skies, their ornate buiid- 
ings, their narrow lanes where in 
shops wide open to the streets mer- 
chants sit all day surrounded by their 
wares. 

Bahia leaves scores of vivid pictures 
in the mind. To me it is the most 
colorful of all the seaports along the 
east coast of South America. 
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There are only four all-first-class 
solid-Pullman trains between 
Chicago and California. Three of 
the four are Santa Fe trains— 
following the shortest route, run- 
ning over the only line under 
single management all the: way, 
maintaining traditions of fine service 
that reach back for half a century. 
THE SUPER CHIEF 
The Super Chief was first of the 
Diesel-drawn 3934 hour California 
fliers. It leaves Chicago Tuesday 
evening, Los Angeles Friday eve- 
ning. Westbound, it brings the 
Pacific within one business day 
of Chicago, two of New York. 
Eastbound, desk-tied folks need 
lose only Saturday morning, coast 
to coast. Extra fare is $10. 
THE CHIEF 
The Chief is without competition in 
its field. For years it has been the 
finest, the fastest by many hours, 
and the only extra fare daily train 
between Chicago and California. 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 

Third in the Santa Fe trio of all- 
Pullman California trains is the 
daily California Limited, known to 
transcontinental travelers for over 
forty years, and without extra fare. 


It scarcely needs saying that these 
fine trains are air-conditioned, with 
Fred Harvey dining car service. 

PHOENIX — PALM SPRINGS | 
For the approaching winter sea- 
son, there will be 
the fastest, most 
convenient service 
to Phoenix, and for 
Palm Springs, in 
Santa Fe history. 

W. J. BLACK, P. T. M. 
Santa Fe Systems Lines, 
1043 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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See them at thetr Layest 
this Winter / 


Japan-China 
Philippines 


All-Expense Cruises 


cost as little as 


‘471 


from Seattle 


Nowhere in the world is the 
Winter Season so gay as in the great cos- 
mopolitan cities of the Orient .. . Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hongkong... 
Manila. And each of these lies directly on 
the route of the famous American Mail 
Liners that sail every other Saturday from 
Seattle and Victoria, B. C. 


See Them in a 47-Day Cruise 


All-Expense Cruises on these friendly, fas- 
tidious ships allow you generous time in 
each, in a forty-seven day trip that costs 
only $471 complete! 

Included in your fare are your comfort- 
able outside stateroom (popular Tourist 
Class), and meals and entertainment on 
board ship; sightseeing and guides, food 
and hotel accoramodations and transpor- 
tation ashore .. . all under the direction of 
leading tourist agencies. 

If you would like to stopover, either in 
Japan or China orthe Philippines, youmay; 
continuing on the next or a later of these 
fortnightly sailing ships. Extremely favor- 
able exchange that multiplies the value of 
Ametican dollars by two and three keeps 
stopover costs at an amazing minimum. 


Plan Now 
With Your Travel Agent 


Any Travel Agent will tell youall about the 
choice of trips available throughout the 
year on these big, smooth-riding ships... 
with every stateroom outside,ample lounges 
and decks, outdoor swimming pool, excel- 
lent American food. 

Or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 
760 Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


THE SHORT ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 
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NEW LIGHT ON OUR OLDEST CITY 
(Continued from page 21) 


taken in battle since those early days. 

In a room to the right just before 
you enter the court is a fireplace big 
enough for two people to eat break- 
fast in. It is a wishing chimney whose 
legend promises: “Whoever makes 
an honest wish here may expect it 
granted within a year.” 

Within the hundred-foot square 
court and to the right is an arch of 
unusual design, said to be a fine ex- 
ample of Moorish architecture and 


Jone of the few constructed without 


a keystone. It supports the steps lead- 
ing to the terreplem, the covering 
over the outer and inner walls. 

Around the court are high-arched 
rooms, black with mold, each serv- 
ing its purpose in its day. Among 
them are the Bishop’s room where 
the Bishop of Cuba came twice a year 
to collect taxes; the court room with 
a raised platform at one end; and 
rooms set aside for religious pur- 
poses, one of them a chapel for 
officers and guards. 

St. Augustine is full of the “old- 
est things in the United States.” Per- 
haps the most interesting is the house 
at Number 14 St. Francis Street. 
Tradition tells us the building was 
the hermitage and chapel of the 
monks who came to St. Augustine 
with Menendez in 1565. 

The walls up to the second story 
are of coquina rock; those above are 
of timbers two inches thick. Loose 
coquina mixed with sea water and 
pressed to the consistency of concrete 
serves as the floor downstairs. Up- 
stairs the floors are wide, thick, hand- 
hewn pine boards over ceiling beams 
of hand-hewn cedar. Cedar beams 
and pine floor alike run into walls of 
coquina and rock is placed on top to 
keep the floor in place. In the well- 
kept garden is a wishing well. 

The little stretch of Treasury 
Street six feet wide that still remains 
claims the distinction of being the 
narrowest street in the United States. 
On one of its corners stands the old 
house which was formerly the Royal 
Spanish Treasury built in 1690. The 
Indian Wars raging at the time made 
it impossible to get building material 


in the neighborhood so the wood for 
doors and windows of the treasure 
house was brought from New 
England in sailing vessels. The 
treasure it now holds is a collection 
of exquisite antique furniture. 
Another interesting old house is a 
two-story dwelling with a balcony 


overhanging Aviles Street. Don 
Toledo, a Spanish gentleman, says 
tradition, built it for his Indian 


bride in 1586. I carried with me safely 
tucked away in my bag a leaf from 
the Indian money vine that trails over 
Don Toledo’s garden wall, for legend 
says that “he who carries a piece of 
the vine will never be without 
money.” 

The master of the “oldest school- 
house in the United States” taught 
his scholars in one corner of the 
living-room of his home. The chil- 
dren had to pay twelve and a half 
cents a week tuition and bring their 
own firewood. Two globes and. the 
clock on the mantel are the original 
ones used in the school. The house 
was put together with wooden pegs 
and the iron hinges are called H L 
hinges, the letters standing for Holy 
Lord. 

When the school master sat down 
to smoke he did it in solid comfort 
in his own particular smoking chair. 
The top of the back is a box with 
a padded lid. In the box he kept his 
smoking materials. As he sat to 
smoke, he faced the back, leaning his 
elbows on the soft top. At the same 
time his long coat tails hung un- 
wrinkled over the edge of the chair 
seat. 

When I went into the post office to 
describe the charms of St. Augustine 
on a few post cards, I discovered I 
was in a palace, the palace of a 
Spanish governor-general, given him 
by a king of Spain who paid 1,000 
ducats for it. The desk on which I 
wrote was a thick slab of white 
marble placed on supports in the 
wide window. When the projected 
plan to restore it to its original size 
and beauty is completed it will be one 
of America’s loveliest buildings. 


SONGS THE INSECTS SING 
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away, in the vines about the chimney, _ 
far off by the stone wall. 

So frail are these pale crickets, the 
miracle is that they can contain life. 
Life burns in their little bodies as in 
an incandescent bulb. The mate, 
who assumedly has no song, lays her 
eggs in a raspberry cane, in a long 
punctured seam. She bites the cane, 
spits it out, till she has a place rough 
enough to lodge her eggs. With the 
music of other crickets crying near, 
alone, no longer hearing, she places 
the eggs and dies. The babies are 
born in early summer; they nibble 
the shrub she selected. They shed 
frail nothings of skin; gain harp- 
power at last with the unfolding of 
watery wings. 

Born no matter how far apart, they 
yet pitch their harp-notes together— 
a volume of song amazing when 
these tiny folk sing in chorus. But 
a single tune caught alone is the pur- 
est, sweetest cry—surely, the most 


tenuous, most beautiful, and most 
haunting of all nocturnal songs. 

We turn to Wagner’s music to 
know what greatness really is; to 
Mozart’s to be told what tenderness is; 
to Schubert’s to be talked to in beau- 
tiful folk melodies that pull the 
heart. Why not to the music of 
these unseen serenaders to know 
what enthusiasm is? 

These tree and leaf singers—ci- 
cadas, katydids, crickets white and 
black—fling out their music to others 
of their kind. But the music is also 
ours. Ours, their serenades and 
string quartets. Each small fellow 
has fought desperately, bravely, to 
have lived this long. He sings with 
power because his body holds power. 
Only the strong live to sing. Now 
his melody enters the night to make 
next year’s melodies possible. And 
lilt by lilt, measure by measure, he 


brings to a close his own eager life. 
ea we 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 


48th to SLSt isis 
New York City 


Center 
Sth to 6th Aves., 


Well-Informed Travelers Make 
Sure of Seeing Everything 


Via 


Rockefeller 


GUIDED TOURS... They take you 
quickly to chief points of interest, in- 
cluding Radio City Music Hall and 
70-story Observation Roofs 


OBSERVATION ROOFS .. . Over one- 
sixth mile high, they afford thrilling 
view of New York City....... 40c 


NBC STUDIO TOURS... _ Behind 
scenes at radio broadcasting. . . .40c 


Write for illustrated. pamphlet 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York 
. 244 hours from Spain or 
Gibraltar ... is this colorful 
resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 
never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Tangier (Morocco), North Africa 


alestine 
FEATURING 
RIVER NILE CRUISE. 
from CAIRO to KHARTOUM 
Leaving N. Y., Jan. 16, 1937 
in the S.S. REX: First Class 
W@ Adventure in the luxurious. manner 
for 62 days. Sightseeing in 38 interesting 
towns in four countries. River Nile Cruise 
for 21 days in co-operation with Anglo- 
American Nile and Tourist Company. 
Limited membership under the direction 
of Edward Henderson, former Round the 
World Cruise Director for Canadian 
Pacific S. S. Ltd. Literature and rates 
upon request—ask 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., MU Hill 6-2388 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


NOW! 


Ponta Delgada 
(AZORES) 


and Piraeus for 
ATHENS 


Are Included in the 
FOUR ACE 

YANKEE 
CRUISES 


With the Exochorda sailing of 
Sept. 15 and fortnightly thereafter 


se 


QAZHrHaDH 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean, 
calling at the Azores, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria, 


Z2rQHnins 


Piraeus (Athens), Naples, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, 
Marseilles, 
Boston and 
New York. 


43 pays $375" 
eELCURSIONS *595 1B 


All outside, topside, amidship 


Oh Et 


staterooms; many with semi-pri- 
vate verandas, most with private 
baths, modern beds, club veranda 
facing bow, fine cuisine. A la 
carte: no extra. 


To: PONTA DELGADA (Azores), 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES 
And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 
LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$150 UP. 


And without change of ship 


To and From: ALEXANDRIA, 
JAFFA, HAIFA, BEIRUT 


$190 uP. 


Also “Three- Quarters” Cruise 


TO: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Marseilles, via Ponta Del- 
gada, Gibraltar, Marseilles, 

Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, $975 
Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria. yp 


OMOMrM WH 


Consult your Travel Agent re- 
garding these Four Ace Cruis- 
es with their convenient year 
around fortnightly sailings. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLAS 


KAMSGOOKMD 


ce 


NO TOURIST 
OR THIRD 


A RENDEZVOUS 
IN THE OLD SOUTH 
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safely baked, cabinets where human 
dumplings may be steamed to a rosy 
red, needle douches, jet douches, fan 
douches and Scotch douches. 

The foam bath has been imported 
from Europe recently. In this the 
bather occupies the same relative po- 
sition in a tub of hot water that the 
ice cream occupies in the ice cream 
soda. Unlike the ice cream soda the 
foam bath reduces weight. The 
Nauheim bath, also of foreign origin, 
stimulates the circulation of blood. 
And there are innumerable other in- 
tricate devices designed to promote 
the health and welfare of suffering 
humanity. 

History bubbles from the waters 
of White Sulphur Springs, whispers 
in the trees, saturates the soil and is 
commemorated in the buildings. The 
memory of General Robert E. Lee 
pervades the region with the spell 
of a hero whose very defeats were 
triumphs. Lee week is the event of 
the year. The President’s Cottage, 
occupied by presidents from Wash- 
ington’s time to Woodrow Wilson’s, 
was reopened after a restoration dur- 
ing Lee Week in 1932. It is now a 
museum with Lee relics occupying 
the places of honor. 

On the wall of the museum is one 
of the most famous of America’s 
historical photographs. It was taken 
at White Sulphur Springs and shows 
Lee, his generals, and Peabody and 
Corcoran, two philanthropists who 
founded and endowed some of the 
most useful institutions in the United 
States. When the photograph was 
acquired for this museum it took 
eight years to secure a correct list 
of the names of the men in it, every 
one of whom was almost as familiar 
to Americans in his day as the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


Pictures and objects of great value 
are protected here against the rav- 
ages of time and are transmitting 
through the present generation the in- 
spiration they have given to those of 
the past. These exhibits are not con- 
fined to White Sulphur Springs but 
include maps, photographs, old let- 
ters and other memorabilia pertinent 
to the whole region. 

In the collection there is a letter 
written by Thomas Hart Benton, the 
first senator from Missouri, who was 
in Congress thirty years and who was 
a close friend of President Andrew 
Jackson. There are several of the 
old Beyers’ Albums, a photograph of 
the first meeting of the now venerable 
Virginia Bar Association, and one of 
a merry champagne party on the 
lawn. A sketch map of White Sul- 
phur, made between 1820 and 1835, 
was found at a second-hand book 
shop in New York and brought here. 
It shows the early names of certain 
cottages, among them “Flea Row,” 
“Virginia Row,” “Young Bucks’ 
Row” and “Paradise Row.” 

In the issue of the “White Sulphur 
Echo” of August 26, 1889, there is 
this oddly worded heading which 
may explain much of the continued 
popularity of this resort down to the 
present time: 

“The Lord Made the White Sul- 
phur Springs and Then the Southern 
Girl, and Rested, Satisfied with His 
Work.” 


TRAVEL THE WIDE 
WORLD OVER 


-..and you'll find the same cssen- 
tials for perfect hotel living ... 


every one a feature of The Barclay 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


The kind of service that is personal and humanized 
—that is not just showy and ostentatious—that does 
everything for you almost without your knowing it. 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 


Created by intelligent care for your creature com- 
forts . By tasteful decorations and_ perfect 
appointments . . . By a smoothly coordinating 
management .. . By the opportunity offered every 


guest for rest and relaxation when day is done. ° 


DISTINGUISHED CUISINE 


One that makes the best possible use of the culinary 
arts of Europe and America . . . That understands 
how to tempt appetites with variety .. . That has 
the skill and takes the pains to make delectable 
even the simplest dishes. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Near transportation terminals and important centers 
of amusement, shopping and business. The Barclay 
is situated in mid-town New York—only a step 
from Grand Central Station, a short walk to the 
fashionable shops of Fifth and Madison Avenues, a 
quick taxi ride to Broadway theatres and Man- 
hattan’s smartest supper clubs. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 487! STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Ceorge W. Lindholm, Manager 
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Visit 


KENYA, UGANDA 
& TANGANYIKA 


Glorious sunshine . . . magnificen 


ing scenery .. . quaint native villages . . . 


big game hunting and sport of ev 


makes an experience never to be f 


Travel facilities are excellent—living cost 


low. 
e 


Please write for further information to:—¥ 


% The Railway Representative 
KENYA & UGANDA 


RAILWAYS & HARBOURS 


& TANGANYIKA 


RAILWAYS 


(East African Office) , Grand Buildings, (Strand 


Entrance) , 


Trafalgar Sq., London. 


sim TOURIST 
tet TRAVEL! 


A holiday tour in these famous territories 


orgotten. 


W.-C. 2. 


~— Choose the 


ARANDORA STA 


THE WUKLD 


S MUST VibLiGhitUL CRUISING LINER 


For your next cruise 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. 


She goes cruising the whole 


year through, visiting all the most interesting places—each at the most suitable 


time of the year. The A 


its cruising passengers. 
Passenger all round than o 


RANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising 


only and carries none but first-class. Thus the whole boat is at the service of 


This means more games and sports deck-space per 
n any regular liner. The furnishings and decorations, 
designed by Sir Charles Allom, are equal in taste and 
comfort to the best of London Clubs or Hotels. The 
culsine is incomparable. Ensure your share of life’s 
most memorable treat by booking now. You will re- 
turn home enthusiastically agreeing with every claim 
Peace an po we ae com one of the many 
alking advertisemen Pui 
the ARANDORA STAR, gies aaa 


Send for programme of Arandora Star Cruises 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, ENGLAND or a 
of the Cunard White Star Line in Canada madara 


GURO 


Master 
CRAFTSMAN 
OF THE 

HAIR 
Presents 


is just beginn 


TELEPHONE 


439 MADISON AVE. 
WI. 2-1692 
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“A Bit of SUNNY ITALY on 
Broadway” 


SINCE 1906 


OUTDOOR GARDEN 
239 WEST 48TH ST. 


For Finest Italian Food 


; under whispering trees—near 
Dine a gurgling TROUT STREAM. 


Music by the MAD PIANIST Signor 


Amen. 


Rich Land, Poor Land 


“m-HE STORY goes that an old 

Nebraska farmer was sitting on 
his porch*during a dust storm. Asked 
what he was watching so intently, he 
replied: ‘I’m counting the Kansas 
farms as they go by.’ 

“The people of America have been 
sitting on their porches watching 
their continent go by. Kansas farms 
are good farms and the North 
American continent is a good con- 
tinent. Its beauty, its prodigality 
in natural resources, its great north 
and south wedge laid broadside on 
the temperate zone, make it perhaps 
the best continent on earth. It is 
not a little tragic that we should 
sit on our porches while this great, 
good continent goes out from 
under us. It is our homeland.” 


With these sentences Stuart Chase 
begins his new book Rich Land, Poor 
Land (Whittlesey House). Stuart 
Chase’s singular skill in presenting 
complex economic and social facts 
has never been used to better advan- 
tages than in this new volume. It 
is the story of America’s natural 
resources and their exploitation dur- 
ing the last three hundred years. 
It is a tragic and vital book, a book 
which everyone who is interested 
in the problems of conservation and 
in the problems of America’s develop- 
ment should read. Stuart Chase 
discusses subjects of such basic 
importance as floods, drought, soil 
erosion, forest preservation, wild life, 
and fuel and metal resources. 


Rich Land, Poor Land is well 
illustrated with admirable photo- 
graphs and with a number of excel- 
lent maps and diagrams by Henry 
Billings. 


All Sorts of Guides 


VA T. McADOO’S How Do You 

Like New York? (MacMillan) is 
a very pleasantly written volume 
on how to see New York in seven 
days. The author has been advising 
sightseers and visitors for four years 
and the trips which she plans are 
worked out in the simplest and most 
practical manner possible, as the 
result of her long experience. The 
book is indexed and has a map of 
New York, as well as illustrations 
and suggestions for a shorter or 
longer stay. 


Ships and the Sea, compiled and 
edited by Pay-Lieut. E. C. Talbot- 
Booth and published by Appleton, 
Century contains a vast amount of 
information that everyone interested 
in ships will find both helpful and 
enjoyable. Rules of navigation, 
distance tables, flags, signals and 
communications at sea, origin and 
development of ships, ship construc- 
tion and classes of ships are but a 
few of the subjects dealt with in 
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this exhaustive compendium of in- 
formation. 

Aldor’s 1936 on the Continent is 
a symposium of twenty-six cosmo- 
politan authors writing on twenty- 
six Continental countries, including 
Turkey and Russia. Not only are 
the historic places of interest briefly 
described but the traveler is told the 
more interesting things to see and do 
connected with the life of today. 
There is a supplement containing 
‘short vecabularies in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and Russian, general 
information as to routes, passports, 
etc., and blank pages for notes, as 
well as a map showing the principal 
airways and railroads. 

In French Chateaux Open to the 
Public (Houghton, Mifflin), the 
authors, Angus Holden and Ralph 
Dutton, present a fund of informa- 
tion about the private chateaux and 
estates usually missed by American 
tourists because they are open only 
at stated times. History and anec- 
dote combine to make this an invalu- 
able guide for the visitor to France 
who wishes to see these less accessible 
but important and beautiful treas- 
ures. 

Cambridge by A. L. Maycock in 
the “Things Seen Series” (Dutton) 
adds one more volume to that very 
useful series. This new volume 
provides both a guide for the traveler 
who wishes to go to Cambridge and 
a compact source of information for 
the person who stays at home. An 
index and a map add to its value 
as a reference book. 

Adventures in Good Eating is a 
pocket guide to the-inns and restaur- 
ants throughout the country which 


motorists and others have found 
satisfactory from experience. Direc- 
tions for getting there, brief 


descriptions of the restaurant and 
the price of meals makes this a 
practical guide for every motorist. 
In Beyond the Riviera (Scribners) 
Helena Maxwell describes the vil- 
lages and cities of Provence which 
possess an interest that few travelers 


appreciate. Miss Maxwell has ex- 
plored that section of France 
thoroughly and she writes with 


understanding of the customs and 
people, the history and legends, and 
numerous delightful towns that still 
live in the shadows of the Middle 
Ages. 

A useful book of information and 
description for anyone who plans to 
visit one of the most picturesque 
countries of Central Europe is Nora 
Alexander’s Wandering in Jugoslavia 
(Greenburg). 


Captain Bligh 
NDER The title Bligh and the 
Bounty, E. P. Dutton has recent- 
ly issued an unabridged edition of 
Bligh’s narrative which was first 
(Continued on page 57) 


LATEST 
McBRIDE BOOKS 


SHRINES OF A THOUSAND 
BUDDHAS 


By Dr. Giuseppe Tuccil AND 
Carr. E. GHERSI 


Into the strange land of western Tibet 
plunged this Italian expedition in 
search of hidden art. From the monks 
and sorcerers a wealth of strange ob- 
jects and customs came to light. Here 
is a new kind of exploration book, 
mingling culture with adventure on 
“the roof of the world.” 


Illustrated, $3.00. 


MRS. AKELEY 
RESTLESS JUNGLE 


By Mary L. Jose AKELEY 


This is a full-bodied epic by America’s 
greatest woman explorer. Read of a 
hold-up by mating lions... a_ visit 
with the Queen of the Swazis ...a 
close call from the jaws of a scream- 
ing crocodile ... the whole pageant 
of present-day black and white Africa. 


Illustrated, $3.00. 
ADVENTURES IN ERROR 


By VitHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


A lifetime of exploring lore has gone 
into this book by the world’s greatest 
living explorer. His amusing and 
amazing philosophy of “standardized 
error” weaves through its fact-filled 
pages to make a modern classic of 
wit and information. 

$3.00. 


DWIGHT FISKE 


WHY SHOULD PENGUINS 
FLY? 


By Dwicur Fiske 


This brand new and uncensored col- 
lection of Dwight Fiske’s sophisticated 
tales will become a collectors’ item 
before the season is over. His chron- 
ieles of Mrs. Pettibone and her prodig- 
ious husband; Molly O’Toole, the fan 
dancer; Uncle Tom, the acidophilus 
king, and others shocked the wits out 
of England’s Lord Chamberlain, but 
delighted the Queen of Spain. 


Illustrated, $2.50. 
from your bookseller, or 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE 

. & COMPANY 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 
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published in 1792. Reading this 
original story one is shocked to find 
that the facts of Bligh’s life have 
often been distorted by careless 
historians, novelists and film direc- 
tors. His life is sufficiently interest- 
ing in itself to provide an absorbing 
and unusual narrative. 


The Romantic East 


EW people have written with such 

engaging frankness about Bali and 
Angkor as Geoffrey Gorer in his 
book of that name, published by 
Little Brown. This is a wise and 
provocative book by a man who 
admits quite frankly that he is 
unable to write a profound book 
on the subject because he traveled 
in luxury as a tourist and saw little 
that other tourists couldn’t see. 
That he does see far more than the 
average person is a tribute to his 
own intelligence. Bali and Angkor 
is a refreshing and _ entertaining 
surcease from the usual eulogy of 
these much-praised cities. 


Pacific Adventure 
ACIFIC ADVENTURE (John 


Day) is a swift-moving, readable 
account of the travels of Willard 
Price, with whose work the readers 
of this magazine are already familiar, 
among the Japanese mandated is- 
lands. While it is ostensibly a travel 
book, Willard Price is too good a 
reporter not to see the political 
implications of these outposts of 
Japan. With his wife he lived among 
the natives of a number of the 
islands and recounts in an amusing 
fashion his experiences. Customs, 
superstitions, origin, the strange 
coinage of Yap, the Christian Island 
of Kusaii which sends missionaries 
to other islands, the Chamorros still 
clinging to Spanish costumes, Ger- 
man missionaries on Palau—all these 
subjects are described with skill. 

The student of Far Eastern affairs, 
however, will undoubtedly be more 
interested in Mr. Price’s discussion 
of the problem of Japanese. fortifica- 
tions on these islands and_ their 
probable future. Pacific Adventure 
is illustrated and indexed. 


On Russia 


AURICE HINDUS has already 

earned for himself considerable 
reputation as an authority on Soviet 
Russia through Humanity Uprooted, 
Red Bread, and The Great Offen- 
sive. His new book, Moscow Skies, 
is his first novel and the theme is 
Russian life during the first years 
of the Five-Year Plan. In _ this 
novel he makes use of his unusually 
varied experiences and observations 
during his extensive travels in all 
parts of the Soviet Union. For 
anyone who wants to understand 
the temper and temperament of the 
Russian people, this book will prove 
enlightening. 

Several years ago the three-volume 
edition of Leon Trotsky’s History 
of the Russian Revolution provided 
students of modern history with the 
most brilliant account of the origin 
and foundation of the present 
Russian state that has yet been 
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COST. 


%* All the old cultural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. 
Circus Louinge adds sparkle to tradition. Spa- 


Smart Night life in the clever 


cious, marine-view rooms gzin refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


Sat  & & EVERYONE 

SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST Al 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL IN THE 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
SO REASONABLE AY 


WARNER, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 


—— 
VMI vor 


GEORGE D. SMITH, Manager 


THAT 


THAT HAS BEEN WORRYING YOU 


Perhaps there is just one inharmonious note in it which spoils the 


whole effect. 


“If only,” you say, “I had really expert knowledge, I should know at 


once what to do.” 


But you may have this expert knowledge in a way that is easy, 
In your spare time at home, you can learn 
those principles of color, harmony and design needed to create the 
harmonious and beautiful rooms that you admire. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


This fascinating course consisting of 30 lessons, has been created by 
By studying only a few minutes a 
day, you will be fitted not only to make lovely settings for yourself 
in your own home but also, if you wish, to do so professionally for 
others—one of the most satisfactory ways of using your artistic talents 


pleasant and inexpensive. 


nationally known authorities. 


profitably. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
Don’t miss the chance this coupon offers. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your course in period 


and modern decoration. 


ie 
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Die 
CURRENT 


DIGEST 


If you were the richest 
man in the world 


and could afford to have a regimer-t 
of secretaries study the periodicals of 
the land and digest for you what was 
vital and valuable, and worth saving, 
they couldn’t do a better job than the 
editors of The Current Digest. Every 
month the World’s magazines parade 
through our door, and what is timely, 
human, informative and interesting is 
selected by our staff, condensed and 
presented to you. What you get is a 
streamlined magazine designed for 
reading in a streamlined age. 


Here are some of the titles of the articles which 
appear in the September issue: 


Men Alone With Themselves................ Maxim Gorky 
W hats: Thereto.aWream?-o eo. aka ees Alfred Adler 
When Ladies Compete .................. Sports Illustrated 
Try Hand-Holding ............. Better Homes and Gardens 
The Wickedest City in the World... ... Richard Halliburton 
Just WhatTsa Nesro?. 635i ccs as arabe aaee America 


On Being Famous, by Rockwell Kent 
Do You Know Your Congressman? 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine 


Bettie le Pe Colophon 


When: Filoi Stats Fade .¢ oo S25, Nort athe ae ELA Sphere 
Rolling Flowie ohn soe. satiety os uateaee oe e Eagle Magazine 
Earning a Living, by John Erskine .......... College Humor 
Beating the Law: by. Law 20 )s..00.5.0--+ 5 Modern Thinker 


ui W ithoug ind). nue topcase ee Radio Guide 
A Foreigner Looks at Roosevelt and Landon ..Time and Tide 


Madame, May I Interest You In? .................. Yankee 
Homesteading’ in Alaska). §225 6 ee er iG ee Janet Mabie 
Musicians and :Mheir Food) ose 0b 4 eee Etude 
Fear Over Europe—Hope Here ..... N. Y. Times Magazine 
The “Gompatible Eating” Fad <0. jis eae Hygeia 
Peking Fantasties cha eae ae oe Catholic World 
Conte Fnto: My Parlor” 2. cians na oe al Mademoiselle 


The Furious and Dumb Rabies . 
Bets on Fighting Fish 


... American Kennel Gazette 
hehe «ai genmenenen tree Red aes Easy Money 


Gett Wise top Yourselfov)c% < Vann. feeeth tone dee ar Vu 
Whe Gypsy that isntan, Warvaun cecki oon aeat This Week 
What Is: Your Idea of Hell? oc... 2) oe, Junior League 
Gasoline—Good and Otherwise ...Consumers Union Reports 


The Current Digest is 25e at all newsstands. But why 
not take advantage of our special offer and have this 
swift reading, pocket size magazine sent to your home 


for 5 months for only $1.00. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


18 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y. | 
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TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 


(Continued from page 57) 


written. Recently a  one-volume 
edition of this book has been pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster at the 
special price of $2.98. 


Town of the Souls 
LSIE” (CLEWS®@ PARSONS jis 


one of the ablest American anthro- 
pologists. In her new book Mitla 
(University of Chicago Press) she 
has written a study of a Mexican 
city in which both Indian and 
Spanish customs are intermingled. 
After an introductory description of 
the town and its people, she discusses 
in considerable detail such subjects 
as economic life, the family, govern- 
ment, religion, folk lore, and Indian 
and Spanish cultures. 

Mitla is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps and diagrams. 


Geography and History 


ORDON EAST in A Historical 

Geography of Europe (E. P. 
Dutton) undertakes to explain the 
development of European nations 
in terms of their climate and topogra- 
phy and their resources. Beginning 
with the Roman empire, he recon- 
structs the human geography of 
Europe, emphasizing especially the 
geography of settlement, —eco- 
nomic activities and state-building. 
A Historical Geography of Europe 
is well illustrated with useful maps 
and it contains a large bibliography 
and an index. 


Eyes on Japan 


ENERAL VICTOR A. YAK- 

HONTOFF was the military 
attache of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy in Tokyo from 1916 to 
1918. He possesses , an intimate 
knowledge of Japanese history and 
customs, and he has written a 
number of important books on the 
Far East. His latest book, Eyes on 
Japan (Coward McCann) is a 
useful source for reference on 
Japanese life, past and _ present, 
domestic and international. 


New York State 


OR TWO years Carl Carmer 

‘has been traveling through his 
native state, New York, tracing back 
threads of history, gathering up folk- 
lore and listening to tales of the 
exploits of its hitherto unsung 
heroes. All of this he has put to- 
gether in one volume, Listen for a 
Lonesome Drum (Farrar & Rine- 
hart). Each section of the state 
takes on a vivid personality, whether 
he is writing of the “broad psychic 
highway”’ which stretches west from 
Albany to Buffalo where strange 
sects sprang up, flourished and died, 
where Spiritualism, Mormonism and 
the Oneida Community all had their 
birth; or of the valleys where the 
Senecas still hear the death songs 
and drum beats of their vanquished 
race; or of the big woods country 
in the north. Horse thieves and 
saints, hill-billies and English dudes, 
lumber-jacks and rattlesnake hunters, 
the ancient inhabitants of the land 
and the young college students of 
today are all here, dramatically 
reproduced. Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum is well illustrated. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


New Dodge Books 


AMERICA AT THE 


CROSSROADS 
The only book published which gives, 
in his own words, ALFRED M. 


LANDON’S ideas of government. 


Says the Kansas City Star: “It meets 
a specific and immediate need for 
persons interested in a comprehensive 
and organized statement of Governor 
Landon’s philosophy. In one small 
volume are contained most of the es- 
sentials for any voter anxious to know 
what is going on in the mind of the 
Republican candidate.” Introduction 
by Senator Arthur C. Capper. $1.00. 


LET THEM EAT CAVIAR 


By Georce ABELL AND Evetyn Gorpon 


What goes on in the Nation’s capital 
“after school is out”? If you thought 
that Stanley Walker’s memorable The 
Night Club Era was a_ revelation, 
yeu ll gasp with amazement at this 
uncensored chronicle of Washington 
highjinks. Let Them Eat Caviar is a 
revealing picture of the social activi- 
ties of our major political personali- 
ties which will amaze and delight you. 


Illustrated. $2.50. 


PREFACE TO CHAOS 


By C. HarrLtey Grarran 
What will be the consequences of the 


inevitable Second World War? This 
significant book answers this ques- 
tion. It presents also an_ incon- 


trovertible account of the part of 
business in the origins of war, its 
preparation and its conduct. $3.00. 


OUT OF AFRICA 


By F. G. CarnocHan 
and Hans CuristiAn ADAMSON 


Out of Africa has come the dramatic 
life-story of Kalola, a royal native 
priest, who was the spiritual head of 
the millions of African natives living 
in the very heart of the bush country. 
An exciting new chapter in the story 
of the White Man’s conquest of the 
Dark Continent. Illustrated. $2.75. 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL— 
VOLUME If Compiled and edited 


by HeywortH CAMPBELL 

A superb new collection of camera 
studies of the nude human body. This 
volume shows, as did Volume I pub- 
lished last year and now in its 4th 
large printing, an amazingly wide di- 
vergence of subject, lighting, and pos- 
ture. Boxed with cover in direct color 
photography. $3.00. 


From your bookseller, or 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


limes World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 


AN DIVE TO SPARE 


Every Fifth Avenue bus passenger spends twice as much as it is necessary to 
spend to ride up or down town. They do it because they want a clean, comfortable, 
seated ride. If these people are business people, they spend thirty dollars more a year 
than they need to spend, to get to and from their business. Certainly this assures a 
purchasing power above the average. 


Fifth Avenue buses deliver to the leading department stores passengers as enu- 


merated below: (Based on a month's tabulations) 
To Lord & Taylor's 378,000 passengers per year 
Altman’s 423,000 passengers per year 
McCreery’s Fifth Ave. Entrance 233,400 passengers per year 
Best & Co. 184,500 passengers per year 
Franklin Simon & Co. 134,700 passengers per year 
John Wanamaker 284,294 passengers per year 


You can sell your merchandise to this group of people by means of a card in the 


Fifth Avenue buses. 
100 


new, luxurious buses will be delivered and in operation, according to the latest report 
from the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, before December Ist. These buses will be 
objects of interest to New Yorkers and visitors. Fifth Avenue buses carry passengers 
to. and from the richest sections of the City. Asa group, these passengers form an 
unusual buying constituency. Let us send you more information about the profitable 
way to use advertising space in the Fifth Avenue buses. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses. 


425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 5-215] 


Presro: New York buried in ice and snow .. . the Southern 
Route bathed in brilliant warm sunshine. . . both on exactly the same 
day! It sounds like a magician’s trick—but the records prove it. On 
voyage after voyage, day after day, in Fall or Winter .. . thermometer 
readings taken at noon on the bridge of Italian Line vessels bound for 
Europe and at the U. S. Weather Bureau in New York show amazing 
comparisons .. . 69° and 15°... 62° and 10°... 68° and 21°. 
Often on the second day out the difference is 40 to 50 degrees! 


Naturally, your whole way of living changes magically too. As the 
blue sea-miles lengthen behind you, and the sun splashes down on 
gleaming Lido Decks, you dress and live as if you were on the Riviera. 
Days are given over to glorious open-air “‘beach-life’’ and sports, 
evenings to brilliant Riviera night-life. 

Choose the warm, friendly Southern Route, traveling on any Italian 
liner. For an express crossing, the superliners Rex or Conte di Savoia 


(gyro-stabilized) . . . or the popular Roma. For leisurely voyaging to 


as many as ten fascinating ports, the newly remodeled Saturnia or 
Vulcania. On any of these brilliant liners, enjoy the added delights 


of a ‘“‘cruise’’ for 1000 miles east of Gibraltar at no extra cost ! 


Write for literature to LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or oxr nearest office. —New York: 624 Fifth 
Ave; Philadelphia 1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, 
Union Trust Bld’g; Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New 
Orleans: 1504 American Bank Bld’g; Montreal: 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St, 


ITALIAN LIN™ 


ae 


